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HE CITADEL, at Charleston, South Carolina, which last session celebrated its centennial, is one 
of a few institutions of similar type in the United States, if not in the world. 

Replacing state soldiers organized as guard companies to care for arms and munitions in the state 
arsenals, the original cadets entered upon a curriculum and a scheme of training designed to fit them 
for leadership in peace and war alike. The first curriculum, which was altered little until 1903, when 
senior-year elective courses were first instituted, survives in part today, when there are eleven fields 
of concentration open to cadets; their requirements are still largely military, and include four years 
of military science, as well as mathematics, chemistry, physics, English, and history. 

Citadel men have participated fully in all the wars since 1843. In the War Between the States the 
Cadet Corps itself as a body of State troops took part in eight operations against the Federal soldiers; 
and of the 240 graduates through 1864, some 200 were officers in the armed forces of the Con- 
federacy. Seven cadets and forty-three graduates gave their lives in that conflict, as did many ex-cadets. 
In World War I about half the living graduates served in the United States forces, and at present an 

estimated 65 per cent are officers. 

The enrollment reached a high of 
1980 in 1942-43, but the inevitable 
war-time reduction has taken its toll, 
and at present the cadet corps is reduced 
to about a fourth of its normal strength. 
It is now housed in one of the four 
barracks buildings, The other three are 
occupied by soldiers of a basic engi- 
neering unit, and a large STAR unit. 


Above: Cadet artillerists, operating an 
anti-aircraft gun, are inspected. 


Left: Formal guard-mounting, in dress 
uniform, is a traditional ceremony at 
The Citadel. 
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Effects of the War Upon College Personnel* 


HENRY G. BADGER AND BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER 


LTHOUGH approximately 10 per cent of the population of the 

United States 25 years of age and over have attended college, 
wartime demands for additional college-trained workers of many 
kinds are pressing. To assist in planning wartime college training 
programs, the U. S. Office of Education secured data as of October 15, 
1942, from 1,060, or 61.7 per cent, of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States on significant changes in student enroll- 
ments, on the number and composition of staffs, and on college financ- 
ing. Reports were received from every State and from institutions of 
every major type. 


is one 

are CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF STAFF MEMBERS 

7 — The total number of full-time and part-time staff members in all 
hers types of institutions of higher education, estimated to be approxi- 
- years mately 125,000 as of October 15, 1942, decreased 6.7 per cent be- 
Le tween October 15, 1941, and October 15, 1942 (table I). During the 
diets: 1-year period, the number of men teachers decreased 9.5 per cent in 
Con. Ff contrast to a 1.5 per cent increase in the number of women teachers. 
cadets. j The ratio of men to women teachers is now about 2.5 to 1. The de- 
iis crease in the number of full-time staff members was 5.5 per cent, 
gh of and of part-time staff members, 11.2 per cent. In 1942, 26.9 per 
— . cent of the instructional staff were employed part time. Losses of part- 
s toll, & 

duced J * This article was issued as Circular No. 217 of the United States Office of Edu- 
ength. 4 cation. Because it was sent to a relatively small mailing-list, and because it was felt 
} Tome to be of general interest warranting its wider distribution, the JoURNAL requested 
pple and received permission to reprint it here. [Editor's note} 
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* Per cent not computed because of small number of cases. 
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TABLE II 


PER CENT OF 1942-43 INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN 987 INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION WHO WERE NOT AT SAME INSTITUTIONS IN 
1941-42, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND BY SEX 








Per Cent New Memsers ConstTiITuTED 








NuMBER OF 1942-43 STAFF 
OF 
Type or INSTITUTION Insti Full-time Part-time 
TUTIONS 
Rerort- Wom- Wom- 


ING Total | Men en Total| Men | on 





All institutions. «6.665660. c6c6 we 987 12.2 | 10.9] 15.2 | 18.0 | 16.1 | 24.3 





Universities, colleges, and profes- 


sional schools............... 603 12.2 | 10.9 | 16.1 | 17.8 | 15.8 | 25.7 
Teachers colleges.............. 134 8.3] 7.7] 9.0] 19.1 | 20.3 | 18.3 
Nosmaliechools. 6.0605. 6se000 18 16.0] 9.0] 25.2] ® a a 
re 232 18.2 | 15.5 | 23.4 | 20.6 | 20.6 | 20.9 

Publicly controlled institutions....| 348 12.1 | 11.5 | 13.7 | 20.2 | 17.3 | 27.8 





Universities, colleges, and profes- 


























SIONAL BCHOOIB «i ccv:s'sss.o oreo 57s 99 13.3 | 12.1 | 17.8 | 20.9 | 17.2 | 34.9 
Teachers: cauegesss..:.6:<.cs00 ss 127 8.4] 7.9] 9.0] 16.8 | 19.6] 15.1 
Normal schools............... 10 18.0} & a a ® e 
Junior. colleges ..ci65.0 5 seas cca 112 13.8 | 14.8 | 13.% | 18-3, | 3726 | 39-2 

Privately controlled institutions...} 639 12.3 | 10.4 | 16.7 | 17.0 | 15.5 | 22.2 
Universities, colleges, and profes- 

Sional 6ChOOlSs.. 5c ccc es cece 504 IE.§ | 10.5 | 19.2 | 16:6 | 89.2 | 25:9 
Teachers COMOMIS..... o.oo cvess 7 4.9| °® 8.1 ® * . 
Normal schools............... 8 e a a a s « 
ee 120 23.8 | 18.1 | 28.0 | 24.7 | 26.3 | 23.2 





* Per cent not computed because of small number of cases. 


time students were greater than those of full-time students; and the 
institutions tended to dispense with or lose the services of part-time 
teachers to a greater extent than was the case with regular or full-time 
instructors. 

The greatest decreases proportionally in the number of full-time 
teachers were in the junior colleges, followed in order by the teachers 
colleges, by universities, colleges, and professional schools, and by 
normal schools. The publicly supported junior colleges were espe- 
cially heavy losers. Most of the 39 institutions of higher education 
that closed or merged with other institutions last year were junior 
colleges, which partially accounts for the sharp decline in instruc- 
tional staff. 

New staff members.—The estimated number of new staff members 
in institutions of higher education in October 1942 was nearly 
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UNFILLED POSITIONS IN 287 


TABLE III 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 


OCTOBER 15, 1942, BY FIELD OR SUBJECT AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 








Item 


Numser oF INstI- 


TUTIONS REPORTING 





NuMBER OF 


UnriLiep Positions 














CESS 6 ne ee a 
ROMMANEIS oo oso 5 yo sav sieisinasieeaince 
BRMMACREICB scr \a aoa wiansieiaiaiioie nd 
iid a orb harieu maces 
FIGME CCONGMICS. ..5 . 6.5.ci6.0c ee 6 oss 
oad oie stahnnsa atk 
PN AERE tN Se eicia cic cs as cvounetaneveiere 
OCU ee ee 
ECE 1S ear 
Physical education for men........ 
REREAD G2 os) Valera oie sire isiahosiol ts 
ie is Soran a caatnielan ae 


Publicly controlled institutions. .... 


Universities, colleges, and profes- 

Iso vos ccivccseves 
Teachers colleges............... 
PHOPMIALSCROOES. o.oo cccsscesse 
DED ic cccsarnavenser 


Privately controlled institutions. . .. 
Universities, colleges, and profes- 


ebomal GGRGONS. .. ...6c cc cccess 
DON. ov oieivcsccusesecs 























On last On Last “ 
year’s new Total | year's asd 
positions | positions positions | Positions 
230° 74> 1,660 1, 463 197 

58 12 87 71 16 

5 3 27 Ey 14 
54 6 93 86 7 
43 10 135 108 27 
13 4 21 16 5 
40 14 57 42 15 
* + 575 558 17 
9 5 21 14 7 

7 2 13 II 2 
a 10 70 59 II 
45 15 84 64 20 
33 5 42 37 5 
145 28 435 384 51 
230° 74> 1,660 | 1,463 197 
108 21 787 736 51 
59 14 665 628 37 
30 r 1 70 1 
4 I 7 5 2 
3 5 44 33 Il 
am 53 873 727 146 
99 45 801 676 126 
23 8 72 51 21 




















* Of 1,060 institutions reporting, 287 had unfilled positions as of October 15,1942. 
> A total of 17 institutions reported unfilled positions among both last year’s positions 


and new positions. 


11,000 full-time and nearly 5,500 part-time teachers. The new full- 
time staff members constituted 12.2 per cent of the total number 
of full-time teachers, and the new part-time teachers constituted 18.0 
per cent of the total part-time staffs (table II). The highest percent- 
ages of new teachers were in the junior colleges and normal schools, 
where average salaries are lower and staff members typically are a 


little younger than in the 4-year colleges and the universities. 
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TABLE IV 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS LEAVING 800 INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION BETWEEN THE END OF THE SESSION, 1941-42, AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1942, BY FIELD OR SUBJECT AND BY REASON FOR LEAVING 























Tora Starr R 
Members LEAVING EASON FOR LEAVING 
FieLp " ; 
OR ntere 
SuBjecT Num- Per | Retired| Entered | Federal | Entered | Entered | O¢her 
ber cent | ordied| @™med | Govern-| . Wat other | reasons 
forces | nent | industry] work 

Totalii.scs:s 9,655 | 100.0 4.2 46.7 10.0 6.7 17.0 15.4 

Chemistry ...| 497 | 100.0 | 2.8 23.3 13.5 31.0 20.3 9.1 

Dentistry... . 81 | 100.0 2.5 85.2 — _— — 12.3 

Economics... . 556 100.0 2.5 28.4 37.1 5.6 18.0 8.4 

Engineering .. 515 | 100.0 4.5 29.1 11.0 24.3 23.1 8.0 

Home eco- 

nomics..... 177 | 100.0 5.7 2.8 7.3 4-5 45.2 34.5 

Mathematics. . 362 | 100.0 | 6.4 40.1 13. 9.7 21.5 10.2 

Medicine.....} 1,610 | 100.0 2.4 90.2 0.5 0.6 2.5 3.7 

Nursing...... 172 | 100.0 — 55.2 2.9 1.7 25. 14.6 

Pharmacy..... 89 | 100.0 3.4 61.8 4.5 3.4 11.2 15.7 
Physical educa- 

tion for men 435 | 100.0 ret 69.7 1.4 £53 a5% 9.2 

Physics...... 342 | 100.0 %.3 20.8 43.4 15.2 18.1 13.3 

Psychology. . . 239 | 100.0 5.0 45.6 35.3 3.8 18.0 12.5 

Othe ois. dss: 4,580 | 100.0 5.5 38.8 8.9 4:3 19.8 22.7 























Unfilled positions—Of the 1,060 institutions reporting on Octo- 
ber 15, 1942, 287 still had 1,660 unfilled positions. Of these vacan- 
cies, 1,463 were in positions in existence the preceding year and 197 
were in new positions (table III). 

Most of the fields in which vacancies exist are directly associated 
with the war effort. The 7 fields leading all others in number of vacan- 
cies were: Medicine, 575; enginéering, 135; economics, 93; chemistry, 
87; physics, 84; physical education for men, 70; and mathematics, 57. 
Smaller numbers of vacancies were reported for many other subjects. 

Reasons for staff members leaving —The most frequently men- 
tioned reason for instructional staff leaving the various institutions 
was entrance into the armed forces (46.7 per cent of those leaving). 
Considerably more than half of the men teachers left for this cause. 
Thereafter, in descending order of frequency, the reasons were: En- 
tered work other than war industry or Federal Government, entered 
employment in the Federal Government, entered war industry, re- 
tired or died, and others (table IV). 

Reasons for leaving varied widely among the different fields. The 
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TABLE V 


MEASURES TAKEN TO PREVENT OR MEET SHORTAGES IN INSTRUC- 
TIONAL STAFF BY 801 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 





























NumsBeR AND Per CENT OF 
InstiruTIONs Usinc Measure 
MEasuRE Publicly Privately 
controlled controlled 
Total 

Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber cent | ber cent 
Number of institutions reporting............. 801 = i= | oe i 
Increasing hours of teaching................... 515 174 | 61.1 | 341 | 66.1 
Discontinuing courses................000e000e- 405 144 | 50.5 | 261 | 50.6 
Replacing men with women................... 311 132 | 46.3 179 | 34-7 
Obtaining deferment of men................... 295 104 | 36.5 | 191 | 37.0 
a hk bok ig Ges cic Bla ey 291 118 | 41.4] 173 | 33-5 
Retention of staff members beyond retirement age.| 201 46 | 16.1] 155 | 30.0 
Using graduate assistants....................0. 147 49 | 17.2] 98 | 19.0 
Discontinuing nonteaching activities............. 96 34 | 11.9 62 | 12.0 
Reducing academic qualifications for position.... . 80 4° | 14.0 40 7.8 
Recalling of retired instructors................. 67 26 9.1 41 7-9 

Pooling of instructional work with other institu- 
BROAD so cyencushctetscassaiecscisi Sake gelereaniewrain eae here 67 10 3.5 57 | 11.0 
MONE ey sesso ch ce oeict toc ieeetavn ee eros 29 8 2.8] -21 re: 











* Includes the following (total number of institutions reporting only): Part-time teaching, 
11; increasing size of classes, 5; transferring teachers from one department to a related one, 3; 
alternating courses, 3; combining courses, 2; pooling instructional work among other instruc- 
tors, securing professional men to teach single courses, using qualified men to teach their 
minor fields, using undergraduates, and reducing number of sections, 1 each. 


causes for such differences included varying demands of the armed 
forces for specialists in the different fields; variations in the number 
of men and women teachers and in the numbers of students in each 
field; salary differences among noncollege occupations; and others. 
Most of the college teachers left the institutions voluntarily. Obviously 
some of the causes for withdrawal will tend to operate with increased 
strength as the war continues. 

Measures taken to prevent or to meet shortages in staff —The great 
majority of institutions of higher education reported more than one 
method of preventing or meeting faculty shortages. Six methods were 
reported by one-fourth or more of the institutions as follows: In- 
creasing hours of teaching, discontinuing courses, replacing men with 
women, obtaining deferment of men, increasing salaries, and re- 
tention of staff members beyond retirement age (table V). 

Faculty members who could be placed on leave status —Of 1,060 
institutions of higher education reporting as of October 15, 1942, 154 
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TABLE VI 


STAFF IN 154 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION* WHO COULD BE 
PLACED ON LEAVE STATUS, OCTOBER 15, 1942, BY FIELD OR 
SUBJECT AND SEX 

















Starr Wuo Coutp Bz Piacep on 
Leave Status 
Fietp or SuBjECT 
Total Men Women 
RGA otacvieraterlnlo trot Se en eee eee 843 581 230 
Administrative positions................. 27 15 12 
Teaching positions: 
Yer err crs re 18 II 7 
cd trdiaurvciacanecawncdeunal 28 24 4 
(OCTET OOS eee ae Cer ene 8 8 —~ 
MC RININOO oo 515: 5's. <0) sisi 6.614 share aisiece- eraisselei ee 19 17 2 
COSTE (2. ae an nea eS rere Onn 56 36 20 
NRL GIRER WS sake oF acti oat econ ata Weare 42 39 3 
REONOMNOR cob iics ast cavesaseonoandaes 14 14 — 
cig Ata ey ise co talsntitiaceilonsicnete dances 43 29 14 
SEE ee ener eee ener ee 97 56 41 
History and social studies.............. 45 39 6 
HOME CCONOMICR. cocks ss ce ec eecases 14 — 14 
Mati GHAQenny AINSIONG 6.66.5: o-5'c:s.cisiaeredoeteiee 7 6 I 
Banguagess MOGGERS... <6 co cecca nude 36 17 19 
NC IPT USS. su Do cig ec etoieie a al Stender ies 7 7 _ 
Iistematicee fe cis cccee eta ucn sonnel 13 12 I 
WAPCICINED soi tiayss5 sos ous ws worn Ree oes 7 6 I 
MMR cf okie sca er aac csiek oso oA LOA ere oae 41 32 9 
ee 35 24 11 
Ee wiindrian eves eneddcaekon 7 7 on 
ee 10 10 — 
NG 530.4 cde ede adeaeuweciens 20 15 5 
ES Cts aiatuadaeeakenadencdies 17 17 _ 
Science, natural or unspecified........... 8 8 — 
ME Soli ncedeciaceredwneavweewes II 9 2 
Other: 
Fewer than 7 cases each................ 28° 25 3 
ar rrr errr 185> 98 55 














* Of 1,060 institutions reporting, 154 had staff members who could be placed on leave 
status. 

> Includes 32 persons whose sex was not specified. 

° Includes: Philosophy, 6; agriculture, 5; geology, 4; geography and industrial arts, 3 each; 
engineering and forestry, 2 each; nursing, pharmacy, and philology, 1 each. 
could spare 581 men, 230 women, and 32 other teachers whose sex 
was not stated, a total of 843. In proportion to the total number of 
teachers involved, there were many more surplus instructors in the 
teachers colleges and junior colleges than in the group of institutions 


including universities, colleges, and professional schools. 
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The 8 fields or subjects which led the rest in number of faculty 
members who could be placed on leave status were, in descending 
order: English, commerce, history and social studies, education, an- 
cient and modern languages, dentistry, music, and physical education 
(table VI). Even in professional and technical subjects in which 
there are serious shortages, local surpluses were reported by at least a 
few institutions. The total number of surplus teachers constituted ap- 
proximately half of the total number of vacancies in the 1,060 insti- 
tutions reporting on both items. Such conditions indicate a need for 
more effective interinstitutional and interdepartmental teacher place- 
ment, transfer, and retraining facilities. 

Interdepartmental transfer and retraining of teachers.—Some col- 
leges and universities, in order to solve the dual problem of meeting 
teacher shortages in some departments and caring for surplus staff 
members in others, have made special inquiries of their staff members 
now teaching in surplus fields to discover those who have the ability 
and willingness to teach in shortage fields, such as mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and various other specialized subjects. Such teach- 
ers, if in need of supplementary or refresher training, are sometimes 
given an opportunity to secure such work in regular or special courses 
offered by the institutions. Faculty transfers of this kind were de- 
scribed by 9 institutions of higher education, and other colleges are 
known to be arranging such transfers also. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 


In general, the trend in enrollment of college students had been 
steadily upward throughout the twentieth century until 1940. Then, 
between the autumn of 1940 and that of 1941, total enrollment de- 
creased by about 8 per cent. Between the autumn of 1941 and that 
of 1942, the decrease for 882 institutions reporting was 13 per cent. 
The estimated total full-time enrollment in all institutions of higher 
education in 1942-43 was 1,209,150 (table VII). 

The decline in enrollment from October 15, 1941, to October 15, 
1942, was 14.5 per cent for publicly controlled institutions and 12.1 
per cent for privately controlled institutions. Losses in junior colleges 
(22.8 per cent), in teachers colleges (22.2 per cent) and in normal 
schools (27.6 per cent) were considerably greater than the losses in 
universities, colleges, and professional schools (11.0 per cent). The 
teacher-education institutions as a group have lost one-third of their 
enrollments during the past two years, which partially explains the 
present shortage of teachers in the public schools. 
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TABLE VII 


ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1939-40, AND 
ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS, 1941-42 AND 1942-43, BY 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION® 








ENROLLMENTS AND Per Cent Decrease 























INsTITUTIONS OF HIGHER Per cent F Per cent , 
EpucaTION, BY TYPE Enrollment | decrease, Estimated decrease, | Estimated 
1939-40? | 1939-40 to enrollment 1941-42 to enrollment 
1941-42 1941-42 1942-43 1942-43 
All institutions........... 1, 493,203 6.6 1,395,280 44.4 1,209, 150 

RAGIN arn d ci cwnsieme es 892,250 8.7 814,830 15.5 688, 350 

WORRIES ois slentrerere Seat ees 600,953 34 580, 450 10.3 520,800 

Universities, colleges, and 
professional schools....| 1,166,304 4.8 1,110,060 II.0 988, 5'70 

ee anata Sia 742,398 6.7 692,430 13.3 600,060 
WHOMEI sor. ccicarweianeires 423,906 ES 417,630 7.0 388, 510 

Teachers colleges........ 163,896 18.1 134,280 22.2 104,540 
NN raid axes ove isl Jose's 65,581 28.3 47,010 28.6 33,580 
WAGE a 3 osc cercsiccereiers 98,315 Ties 87,270 18.7 70,960 

Normal schools......... 13,249 14.5 11,320 27.6 8,200 
WRN oo wiccesarsieereoows 35342 30.6 2,310 38.9 1,420 
We OMI oe ceces eccicees 9, 807 8.2 9,010 24.7 6,780 

Junior colleges.......... 149,854 6.8 139,620 22.8 107,840 
INAR EN os sar cs ey aleyeleiecertaxg 80,929 9.7 73,080 27.1 53,290 
WROMER  c.s0siecwotens 68,925 4.4 66,540 18.0 54,550 

Publicly controlled institu- 

BONIS eos) secu ssrein cine aieraisiels 796,531 9.0 724,950 14.5 619,910 

ANIM 6:05 5\'as cic one, wes alos rere 470,006 11.5 415,750 E529 351,250 

WOMNOR 2555 o5:55s5-o cents 326,525 e% 309, 200 ¥3.3 268 , 660 

Universities, colleges, and 
professional schools....| 520,677 6.1 489,070 9.6 442,070 

MRR 5 as avevate are store sis 340,284 8.2 312,370 II.2 277,390 
WOMNOS So e0s-8 siete ceeds 180, 393 2.0 176, '700 6.8 164,680 
Teachers colleges........ 157,313 18.3 128,610 22.6 99,510 
oT Ree eee 63,456 28.4 45,470 27.8 32,830 
WHEMNCI sy oor tore 93,857 11.4 83,140 19.8 66, 680 

Normal schools.......... 10,988 $433 9,530 31.3 6,550 
AGH ic 3S cia c.cfeitencerees 3,043 29.2 2,150 40.8 1,280 
NAA ORIGENS, 66:5 /a:5: 655. o crevetese 7,945 7.2 7,380 28.5 5,270 

Junior colleges.......... 107,553 9.1 97,'740 26.6 71,780 

WIR cohol Raa ca erat 63,223 11.7 55,'760 28.7 39,'750 
WAOENGR Sais. 5 05k orecacers 44,330 5.3 41,980 23.7 32,030 
Privately controlled institu- 

CHIEN is roel caediees 696, 672 3.8 670, 330 12.1 589,240 
ODN ais cco) ofeyo! wells roe 422,244 5.5 399, 080 15.5 337, 100 
WHOM ER css ces hen cores 274, 428 1.2 271,250 7.0 252,140 

Universities, colleges, and 
professional schools....| 645,627 3.8 620,990 12.0 546,500 

PN aay aco os wea aeyarernaievels 402,114 5.5 380,060 1¥aI 322,670 
WOMEN. so sscc cn oseus 243,513 1.1 240,930 ".1 223,830 
Teachers colleges........ 6,583 13.9 5,670 15.3 5,030 
iNet s. oieceiacocsvn.sieralersters 2,125 27.5 1,540 51.4 750 
ny 4,458 7.5 4,130 | +3.7° 4,280 
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TABLE VII—Continued 














ENROLLMENTS AND Per Cent Decrease 

INsTITUTIONS OF HIGHER Per cent Esti 4 Per cent Esti 4 

EpucaTION, BY TyPE Enrollment | decrease, ; cc decrease, a 
1939-40" |1939>40 to 1941-42 to 

1941-42 1941-42° 1942-43 1942-434 
Normal schools......... 2,161 16.8 1,'790 8.1 1,650 
retool enicuts 299 44.8 160 13.2 140 
RRRMIIER oS cic cisa ole 1, 862 12.4 1,630 7.6 1,510 
Junior colleges... .. 42,301 1.0 41,880 13.9 36,060 
BME ialclsiae ee obincoss 17,'706 2.4 17,320 21.8 13,540 
ENDED 6 o)o5.9:0i5 2a 655.655.5° 24,595 O.1 24,560 8.3 22,520 




















* This table was published in Education for Victory Vol. 1, No. 25, March 1, 1943, p. 24. 
> Returns from 1,'708 institutions. 

° Estimates based on returns from 96g institutions. 

4 Estimates based on returns from 882 institutions. 

© Increase. 


Decreases in enrollments were greater for men students than for 
women students from October 15, 1941, to October 15, 1942, 
amounting to 15.5 per cent and 10.3 per cent, respectively. Since only 
7 per cent of the men students are less than 18 years of age, the 
decline in men students regularly enrolled will be even sharper for 
the coming year. 

Losses in first-year enrollments —The number of students enrolled 
for the first time in college was 9.5 per cent less in October 1942 than 
in October 1941 (table VIII). The decrease was approximately the 
same for men and for women. It was appreciably greater, however, in 
publicly than in privately controlled institutions. Junior colleges, 
teachers colleges, and normal schools all had enrollments of first-year 
students which were about 20 per cent below those of the preceding 
year. 

Enrollments in specific fields —Enrollments in the junior and senior 
years and in graduate work in subjects considered of special impor- 
tance in connection with the war were reported by 781 or 64.9 per 
cent of the 4-year degree-granting colleges and universities (table 
IX). The ratios of men to women in junior and senior year chemistry 
and physics were approximately 4 to 1 and 7 to 1 respectively. Among 
graduate students the differences by sex were even greater. In most 
fields of graduate work the total number of students reported was too 
small to meet the demand for specialized training. 


FINANCES 
Reports from 788 institutions of higher education, or 45.9 per cent 
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TABLE X 


PER CENT CHANGE IN EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES, 
1941-42 TO 1942-43, AS REPORTED BY 788 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 























NuMBER OF Per Cent 
Type oF INsTITUTION INSTITUTIONS CHANGE IN 
REPORTING EXPENDITURES 

Dn ee ee eae, ee eT PTO er Teme 788 —O.1 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools....... 478 —0.2 
THEA ERAICOMMIOENS «5 oco/uisi0 0 dic ox ral te ANS ea 116 —0.7 
DE aicicscs,  “taecenehouaieaeweenes 12 —5.0 
DROME csisctés  Kiskintsnsameseein 182 +2.2 
Publicly controlled institutions. .................0065 299 —0.4 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools... . 86 —0.9 
pS SEE IETER EO NTTD III —0.4 
I ook cvkvseaksevoxersescrenwees 7 —6.8 
SG ich ancecacehasnners swencen eens 95 +4.7 
Privately controlled institutions..................... 489 +o0.2 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools....... 392 +0.4 
I ick ens clcacdessebinreetneres 5 —8.0 
IR 5 ck bua ienededxaieeesacemennss 5 —0.5 
I 65.ks05.48-405.0504 c0e20RTs 87 —3.0 








of the entire number, showed that their total 1942-43 budgets were 
only one-tenth of one per cent less than those on which they oper- 
ated in 1941-42 (table X). Although supporting data are inade- 
quate, it appears possible that appropriations from public sources 
were partially responsible for the comparatively stable position of 
higher education finance. Finances of institutions of higher education 
are budgeted, as a rule, a year or more in advance and for that reason 
do not immediately reflect changing financial conditions. 

Vacancies not fulled.—Closely connected with the relatively stable 
position of college budgets is the fact that few college teaching posi- 
tions have been allowed to lapse by reason of shortage of funds. Only 
772 positions were reported in the 1941-42 budgets which were not 
being filled for 1942-43 as a result of shortage of funds, with only 
163 institutions making such reports. Of the new positions created 
for 1942-43, only 29 were reported as still unfilled on October 15 
through shortage of funds with only 14 institutions making such re- 
ports. The total of 801 positions unfilled for financial reasons was 
approximately 1.5 per cent of the total number of full-time positions 
planned for 1942-43 and accounted for about half of all unfilled posi- 
tions reported as of October 15, 1942. 











College Plans for Old Age and 
Survivors Benefits 


RAINARD B. ROBBINS 


. was when a retirement plan consisted of an announcement 
that if and when a worker was retired from service a benefit 
might be expected. This was, in effect, an assurance that if thrown 
on the scrap heap because of age the worker would not starve. These 
statements varied widely but, as a rule, no explicit contribution was 
required of the worker, retirement was at the discretion of the em- 
ployer, and no problem as to the financing of benefits was recognized. 

Today, the adoption of a retirement plan is a serious matter for 
any employer. It usually means the determination of a policy with 
respect to retirement and a definite plan for retirement income. With 
rare exceptions the worker contributes toward support of the plan. 
A feeling of responsibility for the financing of benefits is a most seri- 
ous deterrent to unduly liberal benefits and, at times, to the adoption 
of any plan at all. While the obligations of the employer may or may 
not be contractual, public sentiment is such that no employer thinks of 
being capricious about meeting expectations with respect to income 
after retirement. 

College plans for retirement and income after retirement have 
followed the evolution just outlined. Today a large majority of these 
are joint-contributory arrangements. At a number of publicly ad- 
ministered institutions joint contributions are paid into separately 
incorporated funds to furnish retirement income to public employees. 
Aside from these, most of the joint-contributory college retirement 
plans specify that contributions shall become premiums for retirement 
annuity contracts issued by life insurance companies.’ 

Some years ago a few prominent universities undertook to mingle 
joint contributions toward retirement benefits with other college 
funds, and several smaller colleges followed this lead; but events 
of recent years have apparently brought conviction of the unwisdom 
of this procedure and only a few institutions still follow it. This 
change of view reflects in part a fear that a hard-pressed board of 


* For a review of college retirement plans and a description of each one in opera- 
tion at the close of 1939, see the writer's “College Plans for Retirement Income’ — 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 
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trustees might be tempted to mortgage or confiscate such funds for 
purposes foreign to retirement benefits, in part a conviction that it is 
poor policy for the college to undertake anything so foreign to the 
purpose of its existence as the annuity business, and in part a fear— 
apparently well founded—that rulings of state and Federal income 
tax authorities might embarrass the college when income payments 
begin to retired individuals. 

Perhaps a word of warning is in place at this point to those who 
are tempted to recommend that a college finance its own retirement 
plan, with reference to the nature of the annuity business. It may 
seem elementary that if a life insurance company can afford to pay 
a certain annuity in exchange for, say $10,000, the college can do 
the same with some saving in expenses and with a prospect of gain 
in case of early death of the annuitant. The possibility that the 
annuitant may outlive his allotted span is too often ignored. The 
essential difference between a college and a life insurance company 
in this respect is that, while the college expects to deal with only 
a few annuitants at any one time, the life insurance company expects 
to deal with thousands of them. Thus, by sheer numbers the insurance 
company minimizes the risk that too many of its annuitants may live 
too long. If a college avoids the average outlay that would be involved 
in purchasing the annuity benefits that it promises, in the hope that 
actual payments will require less, the smallness of the number of 
cases with which it deals exposes it to the danger of excessive outlays 
through the perversity of annuitants who insist on living too long. 
This is, of course, the fundamental principle of insurance, and 
gambling with respect to a small number of annuities may involve 
pretty large stakes. 

I trust that a brief digression to an allied topic may be forgiven 
even though it has only an indirect bearing on the subject of this 
discussion. It seems that with the drying up of endowment sources and 
with the increased pressure on college incomes that has come with 
decreasing investment yields, officers of a number of colleges are 
being tempted to enter what is to all intents and purposes the 
annuity business; and they enter this business knowing full well that 
no one college can hope to have a sufficient volume of it to give the 
law of averages a chance to apply. This begins under the guise of 
gifts; but it seems that officers of too many colleges are trying to 
“outsmart” individuals who have no loyalty to any one college and 
who are deliberately “shopping around” to find the college that will 
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give them the largest annuity promise for their few thousands of 
dollars or their piece of property of doubtful value. Were the state- 
ment not vouched for by one who has made a careful study of the 
facts, it would seem incredible that, so far as is known, not a single 
college undertaking this form of gambling protects itself with respect 
to even part of the risk involved, by purchasing annuities from com- 
panies authorized by law to deal with such risks. Even if a college 
offers annuities at rates considerably more conservative than those 
of life insurance companies, it is exposed to the danger of loss that 
is due to the small numbers involved and is thus subjecting other 
college funds to risks entirely foreign to the normal conduct of a 
college. 

Returning to the financing of retirement plans and recognizing 
the widespread conviction that this should be in the hands of a third 
party qualified and authorized to do this form of business, a respon- 
sibility of considerable magnitude is involved in choosing this third 
party. If a retirement plan is to be of most value to the institution, par- 
ticipation in it should be required and, when the college requires 
that the staff member contribute toward the purchase of a retirement 
annuity from a designated company, responsibility is involved in the 
choice of company. 

The obvious way for the college to avoid this responsibility is to let 
each individual choose the company to which contributions on his be- 
half shall be paid and this method has been adopted by a few institu- 
tions. But this solution is not as nearly perfect as it may seem at first 
thought. Only a small proportion of the participants are qualified to 
choose intelligently between the offerings of different companies; 
most of them would be easy prey to the representations of the sales- 
man who might seem most plausible. A thoroughly studied decision 
by a committee of those qualified to judge might very well involve 
an investigation the scope of which would be impracticable for any 
substantial number of individuals acting separately. Furthermore, the 
institution itself has far more at stake than has any individual. It can 
probably not avoid considerable moral responsibility as to the out- 
come of its efforts to see that income is forthcoming at retirement 
and, therefore, should have much to say in the choice of the insurance 
company. 

Also, the type of contract is important and this narrows the choice 
of company. With only a few exceptions, colleges have chosen indi- 
vidual retirement annuity contracts for the funding of their retirement 
plans rather than the group annuity contracts that are generally used 
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in the funding of such plans in industry. For many years college 
trustees and their faculties have held strongly the view that the 
annuity contracts used to fund their retirement plans should be be- 
tween the individuals and an insurance company and that the college 
should not be a party to such contracts. When a contract holder leaves 
an institution that has contributed toward premium payments, the 
whole equity goes with the individual; nothing is returned to the in- 
stitution and the equity in the contract is just as large immediately 
after the separation as before. This arrangement avoids interference 
with the free transfer of staff members between different colleges 
and universities—a practice that is considered essential for the best 
interests of our educational institutions. 

To be best adapted for the funding of college retirement plans, 
it is essential that the contract be non-cashable; otherwise the owner 
could defeat the purpose of the employing institution in inaugurating 
the retirement plan. It is also important that a contract have several 
elements of flexibility that were not found in the contracts of any 
company when the adoption of contributory retirement plans was 
first urged on colleges and universities, back in 1918, by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Partly for this reason 
a special life insurance company? was organized for the definite pur- 
pose of funding such plans. It is often convenient that the contribu- 
tions under a retirement arrangement be a fixed percentage of salary; 
under such a plan contributions will automatically increase with sal- 
ary. Hence, it is important that the retirement annuity contract pro- 
vide for increase in premiums from time to time as may be desired. 

It is difficult to anticipate twenty or thirty years in advance just 
when it may be best to have annuity payments begin. Hence the ad- 
vantage of a contract that permits change in the date as of which 
annuity payments shall begin. This element of flexibility rarely existed 
in contracts issued twenty years ago, and even today many companies 
insist on limitations to its application. 

It is important to the contract holder that he be permitted to delay 
choice of the type of annuity that he shall receive until the time when 
annuity payments are to begin. If he is forced to choose earlier, changes 
in his family and in his responsibility to its members may make it 
highly desirable that he revise his choice. The retirement annuity 


* Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, available to staff members of 
colleges and universities in the United States, Canada and Newfoundland. It has no 
agents, sells life insurance and annuity contracts by mail from its office in New York, 
and funds the retirement plans of more than 200 colleges and universities. 
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contracts of many companies contain troublesome limitations in this 
respect. 

Considerations such as these lead the writer to the conclusion that 
individual staff members should not decide as to the type of contract 
or the insurance carrier for a compulsory joint-contributory retirement 
plan. Most staff members value the opportunity to participate in such 
a plan and understand in a general way that their contributions are 
being matched by the institution to provide an old age income, but 
in their early years of employment they are usually not informed about, 
and not deeply concerned with, details as to carrier and coverage 
which may later prove to be of vital interest to them. If the institution 
is convinced that a worker should be required to provide for old age 
income, and if it backs up this conviction by paying half the cost, it 
should be realistic enough to recognize that a well-chosen investigat- 
ing committee can make a far better decision regarding contract and 
carrier than can the participants under the plan acting separately. 

A plan for retirement income is a personnel measure designed 
to enable the institution to part in a socially acceptable manner with 
superannuated staff members. But a college is justified in expecting 
more than this from its contributions to such a plan. It should also 
expect the plan to help (a) to get good men; (b) to hold good men; 
and (c) to part amicably with men who have ceased to be promising 
although not yet superannuated. These objectives give added force to 
the view that the employing institution should shoulder the responsi- 
bility of determining the contract and carrier to be used in funding the 
plan. 

Another question that must be faced if a life insurance company 
is to be used is the relative merits of individual annuity contracts and 
group annuity contracts. Colleges seem to have had little difficulty in 
making decisions on this point; very few use group annuity contracts. 
This seems to be sound. Most college retirement plans have been de- 
vised primarily to cover faculty members and, as stated in an earlier 
paragraph, it has seemed important to do nothing to impede the easy 
transfer of staff members between institutions. Group annuity con- 
tracts were devised particularly to meet the problems of large indus- 
trial concerns and usually contain restrictive ‘features that colleges 
have wished to avoid in their plans. It means much to the profes- 
sional worker and to his college that he own individually the contract 
that assures his retirement income; this could not be under a group 
plan. The individual wants to be able to continue his contract un- 
disturbed if his employment at a particular college ceases; this he 
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could not do under a group contract. The right to pay additional 
premiums whether or not related to salary, and the retention of all 
elements of flexibility in the contract regardless of whether or not 
premiums are continued as originally planned are both important; they 
are not provided under a group contract. 

Apparently an element that has drawn a few institutions to the 
group annuity contract is the arrangement that the institution shall 
retain the contributions it has made on behalf of a participant if he 
withdraws from service before qualifying for retirement. This method 
of economizing is common in industry. Repeatedly it has been seri- 
ously considered by colleges but rarely has it been adopted by those 
that are privately administered. It conflicts with the principle that 
provision for retirement income should be retained regardless of 
changes in employment—a principle that is behind the old age and 
survivors insurance provisions of the Social Security Act—and has 
already caused considerable disturbance upon discontinuance of em- 
ployment after many years of contributory service. Superficially, it 
has in its favor a certain sense of plausibility in that the individual 
receives back the contributions he has made to the retirement plan; 
but it interferes with shifts of employment in middle age and leaves 
stranded those individuals who have been dismissed with no provi- 
sion for old age income even after long years of contribution to a 
retirement plan. They would be ‘‘pension liabilities” for any prospec- 
tive employer. 

A question that must sometimes be faced at publicly administered 
institutions is whether plans for retirement income shall be financed 
through specially created organizations or through contracts with a 
life insurance company. Some such institutions are covered by plans 
that apply to broader groups of public employees; some have retire- 
ment systems for their own employees only; some use contracts of life 
insurance companies. The University of California has a plan created 
by special legislation which determines membership contributions and 
provisions for retirement. An administrative body invests contribu- 
tions and is empowered to purchase annuities from a life insurance 
company for retiring employees. 

Teachers in publicly administered institutions of college grade in 
Ohio come under the State Teachers Retirement System which is set 
up to provide reasonably adequate benefits for teachers receiving com- 
pensation up to $2,000 a year. Ohio State University supplements 
these benefits by contracts with life insurance companies. 

In considering these different methods it seems important to bear 
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in mind that free interchange of professional talent between publicly 
and privately administered institutions is desirable from the stand- 
point of all concerned. This need not be hampered by the method of 
administering the retirement plan, but the sad fact is that it is ham- 
pered by many plans for public employees. With only a few exceptions 
retirement plans for public employees provide that, upon withdrawal 
from service, participation in the plan must cease and the withdrawing 
member is entitled to a return of his contributions, sometimes with 
and sometimes without interest. Provision for retirement income is 
thus defeated except in so far as the individual may use this payment 
to purchase an annuity and this annuity can usually be not more than 
half of what was originally contemplated. A person who has spent 
a good many years at an institution with such a plan is inhibited from 
moving to another institution or to other employment because of the 
loss that he will necessarily sustain by such a step. 

It is a satisfaction to note that this defect does not mar the Wiscon- 
sin State Retirement System and that the plan of the University of 
California is free from it for those who serve more than four years. 
It curses nearly all other state and municipal contributory teacher and 
employee retirement plans. Just why this uniformity in a defect should 
exist is not clear unless it be due to the tendency of legislative bodies 
to copy what earlier ones have done. 

It, therefore, seems important that any committee with the task 
of recommending provisions of a retirement system for a publicly 
administered institution give special attention to the nature of the 
benefits to be provided, regardless of what may be determined as to 
the method of funding. Perhaps the tendency of the layman is to 
ignore death and withdrawal provisions of a retirement plan as of 
minor importance when, as a matter of fact, they may be the tail that 
wags the dog. 

SURVIVORS BENEFITS 


For the governing body of a college or university the maintenance 
of a plan for retirement income is in the “‘must” class. This body must 
see that the service of superannuated staff members is discontinued 
and public sentiment requires that income be available after retire- 
ment. While the college does not have the same responsibility for 
continuing support of dependents of those who die in service, it can 
well afford to provide temporary aid in the adjustments that must be 
made when a death occurs. Such a benefit is called for by the intimacy 
of campus contacts; it improves the morale of the whole staff; and 
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it avoids embarrassment to the various families concerned—the one in 
need and sympathetic neighbors and friends. 

The size of the death benefit for which a college should be respon- 
sible will, of course, be a matter of opinion but it is generally agreed 
that the college need not undertake to meet completely the varying 
life insurance needs of its staff members; this is the responsibility of 
the individual. Furthermore, account can well be taken of the death 
benefit available under annuity contracts used in funding retirement 
plans. This death benefit is usually the accumulation of practically all 
contributions toward the annuity and hence is very small shortly after 
participation begins and quite substantial shortly before retirement. 
This justifies a supplementary death benefit that is large in early years 
and much smaller in later years. While this sort of life insurance bene- 
fit is rare under group life insurance contracts, it is available and has 
the virtue of meeting, at very modest cost, the essential needs that 
can reasonably be expected of the college and does so without ex- 
posing the college to material increases in cost in future years. Such 
increases have come to be definitely embarrassing to a number of 
institutions that were, unfortunately, ‘‘sold’” liberal group life insur- 
ance contracts a dozen or more years ago with benefits related to 
salary. 

A plan of term insurance has been devised called collective insur- 
ance under which the cost of the insurance of an individual is kept 
constant year after year as he grows older and the benefit decreases 
in such a way that each year’s premium pays for that year’s insurance. 
The result is a coverage, foolproof as to mounting cost, which, when 
combined with the death benefit of a retirement annuity contract, 
gives the dependents of a participant who dies in service as much as it 
seems essential that the college should be responsible for. As with 
the annuity contract, arrangements can be made for the cost to be 
shared between the individual and the college and, upon withdrawal 
from service, the individual may continue the policy alone. 


THE FUTURE 


Many colleges and universities, including a majority of the larger 
institutions, provide retirement income for professional staff members. 
Many others, including some outstanding ones, have not yet faced this 
problem realistically. When it comes to benefits for dependents of 
those who die in service, college thought has been somewhat mud- 
dled. The point of view of the institutions has been largely to help 
individuals to get cheap coverage without much clear thinking as to 
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the appropriateness of that coverage. The result is very substantial 
insurance for well-established older professors whose families could, 
if necessary, fend for themselves, and frequently no coverage for 
younger workers who have accomulated very little of this world’s 
goods, whose salaries are small, and whose families are in real need 
whenever the breadwinner dies. These are the families that embarrass 
the college most during the readjustment period following the work- 
et’s death. Of course, the probability of death is smaller at these early 
ages; this lowers the cost of protection but helps the family not in the 
least when death occurs. 

There is obviously much room for improvement in the plans now 
operating and, unfortunately, much to be done at institutions that 
heretofore centered attention elsewhere and neglected these personnel 
mechanisms that are so essential to the services the colleges exist to 
perform. The old story—no funds—is just as appropriate here as if it 
were given as a reason for failing to pay salaries. No economy is in- 
volved in closing one’s eyes to these needs—only short-sighted pro- 
crastination. 

Most institutions have failed as yet to provide retirement income 
or survivors benefits for maintenance employees. Eight years ago, or- 
ganized opposition eliminated colleges and universities from the 
coverage of the Social Security Act with subsequent disappointment to 
many administrators. Today college officers excuse their procrastina- 
tion in establishing benefit plans for maintenance employees on the 
ground that the social security coverage may be extended at any time. 
This uncertainty is disconcerting but the national coverage would, at 
best, need to be supplemented by private arrangements and this ts 
leading some college officers to the view that they had better proceed 
with a substitute for social security with the thought of modifying 
their plans if and when the extension of social security comes to pass. 

It is futile to generalize as to the action that is advisable at par- 
ticular institutions. But it is surely the part of wisdom that someone 
at each institution should be thoroughly familiar with these matters, 
and the administration should not stop short of formulating and 
reviewing suggestions periodically even though the decision may fre- 
quently be negative. A defeatist attitude may be dangerous to the 
welfare of the institution and the decision to do nothing should be 
supported by a detailed analysis of the facts. With such a. record, 
periodic reviews should bring to light promptly any changes that 
make previous arguments untenable and thus may lead to changes in 
recommendations. 
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The Role of Modern Foreign Languages 
in Post-War Education 


A Compendium of Current Opinion 


LAURENCE HERVEY SKINNER 


OBERT LINCOLN KELLY, who was executive director of the Asso- 
g ciation of American Colleges from 1917 to 1937, tells this story 
in his book, The American Colleges and the Social Order: 


“As a boy on a western Indiana farm, I was told of a pioneer farmer 
in whose hog-lot a hollow tree had fallen in such position that one end 
of the tree projected over a brook. The pigs would crowd into the land 
end and finally Pig No. 1, urged on by his comrades in crime, would 
be forced to tumble out the other end and splash into the water, only 
to come up and restart the process of perpetual motion. In the past, a 
great deal of pig psychology has gone into the construction of the col- 
lege curriculum. For a long time the philosophical and classical litters 
were unmolested. But in time the natural sciences litter nosed itself in 
to be followed by that of the social sciences. Philosophy and Greek and 
Christian Evidences each had its cold bath; then Latin, and now the 
modern languages.” 


The modern languages have indeed had their bath, and a cold one. 
But a new day is dawning. In the post-war world there will be a 
great resurgence of the study of modern foreign languages. This will 
be attributable to a number of factors which yesterday were at once 
unpredictable and inevitable. Before proceeding to a discussion of 
these factors a rapid glance backward and an examination of the 
present status of modern languages will be profitable. 

The first professorship of modern language in this country was 
established with the aid of Thomas Jefferson in 1779 at the College 
of William and Mary. French, German, Spanish and Italian were 
offered. In 1817 Harvard appointed George Ticknor Professor of 
French and Spanish and in 1825 appointed Carl Folien, a professor of 
Church History and Ethics, to teach German along with his other 
subjects. Longfellow was made a professor of Modern Languages at 
Bowdoin in 1825. Ticknor and Longfellow by their scholarship and 
enthusiasm had much to do with the growth of modern language in- 
struction. By 1884 the majority of the sixty leading American colleges 
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and universities required knowledge of a foreign language for en- 
trance. By 1910, 210 of 340 colleges required modern language for 
graduation in most of their courses. 1883 is a capital date, for it was 
then that the Modern Language Association of America was founded. 
From that organization emerged, in 1898, a report on the objectives 
of modern foreign language instruction by the so-called Committee 
-of Twelve. Their report stated the objective to be a four-fold mastery 
of the foreign language—comprehension, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing, and in that order. It is to be remembered that the average mini- 
mum course in 1898 was one of four years. During the first decade 
and a half in the present century the modern languages were in- 
creasingly studied and enjoyed growing public favor. It was only a 
question of which should prosper the more, French or German, and 
there existed a rivalry which for the most part was healthy and con- 
trolled. French enjoyed a cultural recognition that dated from the 17th 
century, but German found its advocates in our German-American 
citizenry and in a generation of American scholars in the various 
disciplines who had received their graduate training in the German 
universities. 

Then came the world war and German fell into a disfavor from 
which it had only partly recovered when the present war began. With 
naive insularity the American people first took the attitude that they 
would show their scorn for Germany by refusing to learn her lan- 
guage. Then when the war venom had somewhat spent itself, the 
internal conditions of Germany were such that she was no longer 
making the significant scientific and cultural contributions that had 
given her prestige for half a century or more. 

After World War I, our desertion of the League of Nations and 
a strong tendency toward isolation were reflected in modern language 
enrollments, and particularly in the length of time allotted to modern 
language study. Already in the early twenties the average language 
course consisted of but two years. Taking a realistic view of this situa- 
tion, however undesirable it was to them, modern language teachers 
as a group founded in 1924 the Modern Foreign Language Study. 
This Study was financed with funds from the Carnegie Corporation 
and was sponsored by the American Council on Education. The com- 
mittee was large, representative, and made up of capable scholars in 
the field. Their work was ended by 1928 although a further commit- 
tee continued investigation of certain of the problems. This study 
reported as the chief objective capable of attainment within the aver- 
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age minimum of two years, a reading knowledge of the foreign 
language. This was in marked contrast to the report of the Committee 
of Twelve of 1898 but is explained by the halving in time of the 
average foreign language course. It is evident that this objective rele- 
gated the foreign language to the position of a tool subject. In line, 
however, with conditions as they were the committee sponsored a 
number of research projects, such as word counts, idiom lists and 
syntax counts. With these as yardsticks it was possible to prepare 
graded readers and grammars which contributed practically and scien- 
tifically to the achievement of reading ability. The work of the Study 
constitutes the most authoritative body of fact yet compiled on modern 
language teaching, and its importance in this field would be hard to 
overestimate. 

The years from 1931 to 1941 witnessed a decline in the relative 
standing not only of the modern languages and literatures but of all 
the humanistic disciplines. This shift was the result of many factors. 
One, of course, was the amazing strides that, as the result of our in- 
ventive genius, were made in mechanics and in all branches of engineer- 
ing. Surrounded with mechanical gadgets, and increasingly dependent 
upon them for our creature comforts and our practical efficiency, we 
were inclined to take a mechanistic view of life. Another factor was 
the vast and complex social changes taking place in the world which 
occasioned a swing to the social sciences—economics, political science, 
psychology and sociology. A third factor was the lowering of the 
norm of academic intelligence which resulted from the policy of 
keeping all boys and girls in school until a certain age and the desire 
of parents to give their children a college education, regardless of 
interest or ability. It is axiomatic that the more we reduce the mean 
of academic intelligence, the more the humanities will be neglected in 
favor of manual and vocational skills and techniques." 

Thus we arrive at the present. What is the place of the United 
States in the current world picture? The statistics that follow are 
taken from the data of the latest League of Nations report which was 
issued in 1937? These statistics concern thirty-seven countries. First, 
what is the age at which modern language instruction begins? Here is 
the answer: 

* The foregoing remarks are drawn, in part, from the Presidential address, ““Retro- 
spect and Prospect’, by Frederick Morgan Padelford, President for 1942 of the 
Modern Language Association (P M L A, Vol. LVII, Supplement, Part 2). 


* My immediate source is an article by Fritz Thon of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, which appeared in The French Review, Vol. XV, No. 3. 
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At the age of 9 in 1 country 
At the age of 10 in 8 countries 
At the age of 11 in 8 countries 
At the age of 12 in 17 countries 
At the age of 13 in 2 countries 
At the age of 15 in 1 country 


Thus, 34 out of 37 countries begin their first modern language 
between the ages of 9 and 12. Only one country starts the first 
foreign language after 13—the United States. 

Secondly, what is the length of the course? 


1 country has a 9-year course 

3 countries have an 8-year course 
4 countries have a 7-year course 
13 countries have a 6-year course 
7 countries have a 5-year course 
5 countries have a 4-year course 

1 country has a 3-year course 

2 countries have a 2-year course 

1 country gave no exact data. 


This table shows that 33 out of 37 countries teach the first modern 
language for 4 or more years. 21 countries out of 37 or 57 per cent 
teach it 6 years or more. The United States appears at the bottom of 
the scale together with Guatemala. Both teach the language for an 
average of only two years, but Guatemala tops this country inasmuch 
as all high school students take a three-year obligatory foreign lan- 
guage course in the elementary schools, so that there is a total of five 
years for the first foreign language in Guatemala. In summation of 
these statistics we find: 

1. It is a well-established practice all over the world to start a 
foreign language in pre-adolescence (at the age of 12 or earlier) 
either in elementary or high school, and to teach it for four or more 
years. 

2. The public schools of this country are at the bottom of the 
scale, whether we investigate the age of starting the first language, 
or the years of language work. 

It is, therefore, clear that in linguistic achievement our students 
cannot possibly compete with any other student in the world—unless 
we start earlier, and double the years of teaching. 

At the outset of this paper I suggested that there were certain fac- 
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tors which have suddenly come into being and which would be re- 
sponsible for the coming upswing in the study of modern foreign 
languages. These are: 


1. Our participation in a truly global war 
2. The phenomenal advance in aviation with all its implications 
3. Our leadership in the post-war world 


The third factor may be broken down into 


a. Our diplomatic functions 
b. The economic world 
c. Our role in political administration and rehabilitation 


These factors will be discussed in order. 


“One of the many lessons taught us by the initial phases of the 
present war is that victory goes to the side that is better prepared. The 
preparation is not necessarily altogether military or mechanical. Often 
it is, in a restricted sense of the term, cultural. The story of the German 
parachutists, who came down in Holland equipped not only with Dutch 
uniforms, but with a command of the Dutch language, teaches a lesson 
which we cannot afford to disregard. The accounts of disguised German 
motorcyclists who swept across Belgium and northern France spreading 
disorder and panic in flawless French give additional evidence of the 
role which languages may play in modern warfare. The story, every- 
where repeated, from Poland to Norway, from Denmark to Jugoslavia, 
is not Only of secret activities carried on in the tongue of the victim 
nation, but also of extremely frequent command, on the part of large 
units of the forces of occupation, of the language of the invaded coun- 
try. Military conquest in the present war has often been preceded, ac- 
companied and aided by linguistic mastery of the tongue of the con- 
quered by the conquerors. 

“But these striking episodes are by no means the only ones in which 
linguistic ability plays a part in warfare. Soldiers on ordinary duty who 
speak the language of their allies or enemies are better equipped, better 
prepared to question prisoners, to escape if captured, to communicate 
with civilians in occupied or allied countries for a multitude of pur- 
poses.’’* 


Indeed, understanding a little of the language may mean the differ- 


ence between life and death. Even a limited ability to meet the 
ordinary social situations greatly increases the co-operation given our 
troops by the people with whom they are billeted. There is probably 


*From an article by Mario A. Pei in The French Review, Vol. XV, No. 2. 
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no quicker way of gaining the confidence of the foreign-speaking civil- 
ian or soldier—neutral, friend, or foe—than by speaking to him in 
his own tongue. 

When war broke out we were dangerously short of linguists, even 
in the commonest European tongues. Linguistically, no great country 
was less prepared to fight a global war. Americans had little interest 
in foreign languages, and were intolerant of them both at home and 
abroad. Spanish and Portuguese, for instance, are among the easiest of 
languages for us to learn, but of the thousands of Americans in Latin 
America, only a handful can speak either of these languages with 
real fluency or correctness. When the Board of Economic Warfare 
combed the 48 states for experts who also spoke Spanish, it discovered 
only 115. But we are remedying this situation at long last. It has 
been found that when people really want to learn a language it can 
be done in one fourth the time required by the normal college pro- 
cedure. Intensive courses are springing up everywhere and are getting 
amazing results. We are at last mastering foreign languages because 
we must. To cite one example which is typical: Yale University has 
inaugurated this spring ‘Foreign Area Studies” to give Americans 
entering upon active service abroad practical command of the Jan- 
guages and a sound knowledge of the people, customs, economic and 
social conditions, and political systems of the foreign countries in 
which they may be assigned to duty. The program is designed prima- 
rily for members of the armed forces, of government agencies, and re- 
lief organizations. Students divide their time evenly between inten- 
sive language study and analytical courses on the region. 

So the war has exploded the myth that Americans have too little 
linguistic ability, or are too proud, to learn foreign languages and 
learn them fast. As I have suggested, intensive courses have been 
set up in Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, German, French, Chinese, 
Persian, Japanese, and a dozen other tongues, in a score of Universi- 
ties and training centers. Most of these courses are under the auspices 
of the language section of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties working for and with the armed services. The graduates are 
demonstrating that they can talk to and be understood by natives in 
any corner of the world. They are giving us new weapons to help win 
a global war. When the time comes these weapons will be even more 
valuable in winning a global peace.‘ 


*See the article by Nicholas Pastore in School and Society, Vol. 57, No. 1475. 
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The second factor that I suggested is the phenomenal development 
of the airplane and air travel. It staggers the imagination. Since our 
forefathers’ day the world has been reduced immeasurably. As the 
world grows smaller in size we inevitably become more language 
conscious. In the post-war world we shall rub elbows with foreign 
speaking nations just as frequently as did Switzerland a hundred 
years ago. And it is a well known fact that a hundred years ago 
Switzerland was a four-tongued nation. Major de Seversky, the noted 
airplane designer, has practical models of airplanes for civilian travel 
which will seat two to four hundred passengers exclusive of crew. 
As inveterate travellers, Americans are sure to use them. A lead 
article in a recent number of the national magazine This Week 
(March 21, 1943) prints the following air timetable of tomorrow: 


East 
New York to London 10 hours 
New York to Moscow 14 hours 
New York to Cairo 16 hours 
New York to Rio 15 hours 
West 
San Francisco to Chungking 20 hours 
San Francisco to Calcutta 24 hours 
San Francisco to Sydney 20 hours 
San Francisco to Manila 21 hours 


The article by Major William N. Vickers, Jr., describes how the 
Air Transport Command is already pointing the way. One day Wash- 
ington got a radiogram from General MacArthur, in Australia, asking 
for several thousand special devices for his planes. As you know it is 
28 days by freighter from San Francisco to Australia. But exactly 
two days, fourteen hours, after General MacArthur sent his radio 
message, an Air Transport Command plane landed at his headquar- 
ters with five thousand pounds of these devices. 

Up in Alaska a twenty-four bed hospital was burned to the ground. 
The Air Transport Command flew in a brand new hospital, complete 
from roof to thermometers, in 36 hours. 

Major Vickers, who is a veteran transport pilot, goes on to tell the 
following significant story: 


“The other day I met a chap in Washington. ‘Hey there, Jack,’ I said, 
‘Haven't seen you for a couple of weeks.’ 
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““No,’ he said, ‘I ran over to India for my laundry.’ 

“And when I suddenly realized that I now have laundry waiting for 
me on three different continents, it dawned on me that the world has 
changed some since I studied geography in school back in 1928.” 







The third suggested factor is our post-war triple role in the field 
of diplomacy, economics, and political administration and rehabilita- 
tion. 

For our diplomats a mastery of the language of the country in 
which they are to operate is a sine gua non. If we want inter-cultural 
co-operation we must meet the other fellow on his own ground. The 
person who goes to South America with only a pocket dictionary smat- 
tering of Spanish and Portuguese, no matter what his objective, is tre- 
mendously handicapped. It is a sorry good-will ambassador who must 
ask his foreign host to speak to him in English. When President 
Roosevelt spoke in very passable French to France and French Africa 
soon after the landing of our troops, he accomplished more than a 
thousand pages of logical prose expressed in English. 

The /eitmotiv running throughout all the newspaper accounts of 
the Central and South American tour of Vice-President Wallace is 
his fluency in spoken Spanish. I quote from the A.P. correspondent 
at San Jose, Costa Rica, under date of March 19, 1943: “Wallace 
addressed the Costa Rica congress in Spanish. His use of the language 
aroused enthusiastic praise. Both officialdom and the man in the 
street expressed admiration that someone in such a high post had 
achieved such fluency in a new language.” 

I think it may be admitted that while the logic of a speech in Eng- 
lish may attract the mind of the hearer when translated, a speech in 
his own language touches his heart. 

In the post-war world economic competition will be more intensive 
than ever. The day is past when one may say “If you want to buy 
goods from me you will have to speak English!’’ An opposite example 
is that of Germany, which entered the ranks of the trading nations last 
and was thereby handicapped in her commercial development. When 
Germany finally entered the markets of the world as a trading nation, 
late in the 19th century, she quickly improved her methods of teaching 
foreign language. Before the end of the century her citizens were 
selling goods to many countries, using always the language of the 
country itself as a means of communication. This fact was an impor- 
tant factor in her phenomonal commercial progress before 1914. 
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Today in the University of Berlin language study has been given 
for the status of an independent faculty and comprises several depart- 
has §& ments. One of the last numbers of Facts in Review states: ‘“The new 

faculty is called the Auslandswissenschaftliche Fakultit, the Faculty 
| for the Study of Foreign Countries and Languages. This implies teach- 
eld q ing and research in practically all spheres connected with foreign 
al countries. There is one group of departments dealing with the culture, 
social structure, home and foreign policy of individual countries, 





Bee including the United States, the Western European Powers, the Iberian 
iral group, the Scandinavian countries, Russia, and the Far East. The new 
The degree, Doktor der Auslandswissenschaften, Doctor of Foreign Poli- 
wad tics, Sociology and Languages, fills an obvious and long-felt need.” 
ane One reason why Holland has been so successful in her colonial 
mee relations is because she has not imposed another way of life upon her 
lent 3 colonies, but has let them follow their own mores. Holland has 
nen wisely studied their languages and sponsored their cultures. 
oie No country in the world has studied foreign civilizations in recent 
yeats so assiduously as Japan. She realizes that language can be an 
, of instrument of economic penetration, that language has become more 
- Ss 5 and more an instrument of peace and of war. The more advanced 
lent civilization grows, the keener and more refined do the weapons be- 
a ae come. 
_ i Social and economic life has become so complicated, competition 
the ; has become so fierce, that the preservation of the balance of power 
had : must be the result not so much of force but of psychology and good 
‘ will. This means a thorough knowledge of language as a basis for our 
ne &§ dealings with other nations. The United States, becoming of late the 
eel number one economic power of the world, will have to meet unusual 
. obligations to all other nations. Without language knowledge and 
“ many other qualifications in this modern age, failure to meet our ob- 


ie | ligations and an eventual breakdown of our economic power will be 
pe | the inevitable results.® 


last As regards post-war reconstruction and rehabilitation the United 
nen States will, without question, bear the heaviest burden. Everywhere 
on | in the Axis-occupied countries occurs a systematic extermination of 
ing ag leadership—in education, religion, government, economy. It will de- 
ce 4 volve upon the United States to supply temporary leadership in many 
= ; fields. Great numbers of civilian administrators will have to accom- 





*For a fuller treatment see an article by Leonard Koester of the University of 
Louisville, in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 2. 
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pany our distribution of food abroad, will have to work with indus- 
try as it re-establishes itself. If this civilian mission of good will is to 
succeed, if there is to be interaction that will result in lasting under- 
standing and friendship between peoples, it must operate in the lan- 
guages of the countries involved. Anything less sets its own limits 
on what we would label good will; anything less is indicative of a 
sense of English-language superiority we cannot afford to have in- 
trude upon a world we are tenuously rebuilding. 

In the current feverish attempt to gear the high schools to the war 
program, one blind spot becomes more and more apparent. Enroll- 
ments increase in mathematics, physics, and chemistry; the work in 
physical education grows more severe; and all of this is quite proper. 
Yet, at the same time, language enrollment is allowed to shrink. This 
is astonishing blindness in a global war. It is isolationism in a world 
where isolationism is buried with every American soldier who lies in 
Bataan, North Africa, the Aleutians, China, the Near East, and 
Guadalcanal. We are fighting not an American war; we are fighting a 
world war—a war for ultimate partnership and understanding among 
peoples whatever their present status in the scale of self-government, 
whatever their tongue. But understanding and partnership are two- 
way processes, and in them language is an indispensable tool. We can- 
not really sit back snugly within a narrow English-language horizon 
and expect the other peoples of the world to fit themselves into it. 
Our recent awakening to this fact in connection with Mexico and 
South and Central America is a case in point. The impetus toward the 
study of Spanish that has resulted indicates the direction we must 
travel in an ever broader radius.° 

In view of the evidence here adduced I am prepared to hazard a 
number of predictions:’ 

1. The United States will not avoid its responsibility of leadership 
in the post-war world. 

2. The United States will never again adopt a head-in-the-sand 
ostrich policy until the rude awakening of another Pearl Harbor. 


*Excerpts from M. Margaret Anderson’s article in Common Ground (Winter, 
1943). 

“Certain of these predictions are mine; others are proposals summarized from 
the remarks of the speakers who took part in a symposium conducted on the topic 
“The Validity of Foreign Language Instruction in High School’ at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators held in San Fran- 
cisco in February 1942, as reported by F. H. Reinsch in The Modern Language Journal, 
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3. In line with the above some familiarity with the intellectual 
and cultural attainments of at least one other nation will be regarded 
as an essential part of the mental equipment of every American citizen. 

4, Since it is patently impossible to learn every foreign language, 
each language will have its particular field of value, and every student 
will exercise great care in selecting the first language to be studied. 

5. Language study in the United States, in line with the other great 
nations of the world, will begin at a much earlier age, and will 
extend over a much longer period—perhaps a minimum of four 
years in the secondary schools. 

6. The study of foreign literature will have its proper place but the 
majority of language courses will have a more practical aspect. Com- 
prehension, speaking, and reading will be the foremost objectives, 
and grammar will be taught indirectly and functionally. 

7. There will be a great emphasis on the civilization of the country 
whose language is studied—its political institutions, its economic prac- 
tices, and its customs. 

8. In the world of tomorrow, we may confidently hope for an 
enduring collaboration of democratic peoples who shall be free to 
cherish their own traditions, their own languages and their own ways 
of life. The language barrier has always been a source of misunder- 
standing and suspicion. Most of the non-English speaking countries 
are now placing special emphasis in their schools on the learning of 
English. To merit their confidence, we must reciprocate. 








An Appraisal of Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training 


HENRY H. ARMSBY 


N THE absence of an annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, I am gratified to have access to the 
pages of the JOURNAL in which to report on certain recent develop- 
ments in Engineering, Science, and Management War Training 
(ESMWT), the college-level war training program sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education, and to call attention to some of the institu- 
tional problems which it creates. I think that college registrars, and 
indeed all college educators and administrators, will find points of 
interest in this emergency plan for the wartime use of our institutions 
of higher education. 

On two previous occasions I have been privileged to report to 
the members of A.A.C.R. concerning this important Federally spon- 
sored activity. During the annual meeting of 1941 I discussed “Engi- 
neering Defense Training” as it had developed in the first few months 
of its existence. My paper, “The ESMDT Program—Are the Col- 
leges Meeting the Requirements of this Program?”, was read at the 
1942 annual meeting, and was subsequently published in the 
JOURNAL. 

My present purpose is to attempt to acquaint the members of the 
Association with the principal developments in the program during 
its third year of life, under its new name, “Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training.” In order to do so it seems advisable to 
review briefly the record of the first two years to set the stage for 
later developments. 

Early in the summer of 1940, when war seemed still distant, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
directed attention to the fact that the rapidly expanding national 
defense activities would make necessary a similar expansion of the 
existing facilities for the education and training of all types of 
industrial employees. It was recommended that the Federal govern- 
ment should sponsor this expansion, as an integral part of the 
national defense program. Inasmuch as the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts had already established the principle of Federal 
support of State systems of vocational education, suggestions for the 
enlargement of this type of instruction under Federal sponsorship 
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fell on fertile ground, and in June of that year the Congress enacted 
legislation providing for a large expansion of vocational training 
activities, through the establishment in the U. S. Office of Education 
of the Vocational Education for National Defense program. 

Dr. Studebaker consulted representatives of engineering education 
in an endeavor to determine whether their staffs and facilities could 
render their most effective contribution to the national defense by 
participation in this program or in some other way. It was agreed 
that the most effective plan lay in expanding the existing facilities 
of high schools and vocational schools to care for the training of 
production workers, leaving the colleges free to devote their energies 
to training on the college level, the level at which they were equipped 
and staffed to make their maximum contribution. 

It was realized, even at that time, that a shortage of engineers 
would be one of the critical “bottlenecks” in the national defense 
effort. Indeed, it was already evident that the number of engineers 
who could be graduated from the engineering colleges would fall far 
short of filling the nation’s needs for engineers, assistant engineers, 
and technicians to aid in the efficient planning, production, opera- 
tion, management, and research so indispensable in the industrial ex- 
pansion then contemplated. It was therefore decided that the greatest 
potential contribution of the engineering colleges lay in the training, 
on the college level, of men and women to fill vital technical and 
engineering posts. 

To formulate plans for meeting the situation as it then appeared, 
Dr. Studebaker called Dean A. A. Potter of the Schools of Engineer- 
ing of Purdue University to Washington as an expert consultant 
in the preparation of proposals to the Congress for the utilization of 
engineering colleges for this type of training. 

Dean Potter suggested legislation embodying the results of his 
studies, and recommended the appointment of a National Advisory 
Committee on Engineering Defense Training. The Committee was 
appointed, and held its first meeting on September 20 and 21. With 
only a few changes in membership, that Committee is still function- 
ing effectively to advise the U. S. Office of Education on matters 
pertaining to college-level war training. Dean Potter accepted the 
chairmanship of the Committee and has most admirably filled that 
position ever since. 

Legislation embodying Dean Potter’s recommendations, supple- 
mented by certain additional suggestions of the National Advisory 
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Committee, was submitted to the Congress, which on October 9, 
1940, established the Engineering Defense Training program in the 
U. S. Office of Education and authorized it to offer ‘short courses of 
college grade, designed to meet the shortage of engineers in activities 
essential to the national defense.”’ R. A. Seaton, Dean of Engineering 
and Director of the Engineering Experiment Station, Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, was appointed Director 
of EDT. 

On December 9, 1940, the first EDT course was started. During 
the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 20, 1941, a total of 
120,802 persons were enrolled in 2,260 courses offered by 144 
colleges. 

At the turn of the fiscal year, on July 1, 1941, as a tribute to the 
accomplishments of EDT and in recognition of growing deficiencies 
of professional and technical personnel, an enlarged and broadened 
program was authorized by Congress. Under the new name of Engi- 
neering, Science, and Management Defense Training the participat- 
ing colleges were authorized to conduct courses to meet shortages of 
chemists, physicists, and non-engineering production supervisors, as 
well as of engineers. Under the continued leadership of Dean Seaton 
and with the invaluable guidance of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, ESMDT enrolled a total of 438,503 men and women for 
intensive college-level training in 7,853 courses conducted by 196 
colleges. Of these enrollments, 350,564 were in courses classified in 
the engineering field; 7,914 in courses for chemists; 5,813 in physics 
courses; and 74,212 in courses for non-engineering production 
supervisors. 

The end of the second year of Federally sponsored college-level 
war training found our country actually at war and engaged in the 
full conversion of the national economy to a war footing. The need 
for technical training on the college level was more evident than 
ever, the necessary diversion of a large part of the manpower of the 
nation to the armed forces still further increasing the need for train- 
ing of technical workers of all kinds. In recognition of these facts, 
the name of the program was changed a second time to its present 
name, “Engineering, Science, and Management War Training,” and 
Congress provided a somewhat larger appropriation for the continua- 
tion of the work. George W. Case, Dean of Engineering, University 
of New Hampshire, succeeded Dean Seaton as Director when the 
latter was called back to his post at the Kansas State College of 
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Agriculture and Applied Science. Dean Case had been connected 
with the staff since its beginning, first as Principal Specialist in 
Engineering, and later as Deputy Director. The National Advisory 
Committee continued to function under the Chairmanship of Dean 
Potter, advising with Commissioner Studebaker and Dean Case on 
matters pertaining to the utilization of technical and professional 
colleges in the war effort. 

During the fiscal year 1942-43 ESMWT trained nearly 600,000 
men and women in about 13,000 courses conducted by 215 colleges 
in more than 1,000 towns and cities. The largest enrollments have 
persisted in engineering courses, which account for nearly 75% of all 
persons trained. Production supervision courses have enrolled ap- 
proximately 20% of the trainees, while chemistry and physics courses 
make up the remaining 5%. 

The colleges participating in ESMWT have, therefore, given 
training to well over a million men and women during the last two 
and a half years. In view of the many other calls on their time, 
energy, and facilities—by their accelerated programs, the special 
training programs for many branches of the armed forces, vital 
research projects under both private and Governmental sponsorship, 
and other war duties—this is a remarkable record, and one of which 
the colleges may well be proud. The contribution of the engineering 
colleges has been especially noteworthy. They have given training to 
about 800,000 persons in the two and a half years, and current 
enrollments average about 115,000 men and women at any given 
time, which is more than the total number of regular college engi- 
neering students in the United States, according to statistics recently 
released by the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. 

The program from its inception has operated on two basic prin- 
ciples, which still prevail. First, it is not intended to provide general 
engineering or technical education, but instead offers specific training 
to meet specific needs of war industries and Governmental agencies. 
Second, although Federally sponsored, it is not operated by the 
Federal government, but by the colleges, which are charged with 
the responsibility of ascertaining training needs and of developing 
special courses to meet these needs. 

These fundamental principles have presented new problems to 
the colleges and have required some changes in their thinking and 
procedures. Under these concepts each ESMWT course must stand 
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alone—must be a complete unit in itself, instead of being a part of 
an organized curriculum, as are the courses offered to regular college 
students. Instead of attempting to acquaint the student with the 
general principles underlying many types of work, each ESMWT 
course must prepare its trainees for immediate employment in a 
limited field. Instead of assuming that the student enrolled in a 
course will be definitely prepared to take a prescribed course, the 
teacher of an ESMWT course must fit the course to the abilities and 
previous training of the trainees available, many of whom are women 
and older men with definite and immediate objectives, requiring 
different treatment from that given to regular college students, as to 
both subject matter and presentation. In ESMWT courses the major 
emphasis must be on practical applications, with only such theory as 
is necessary for proper understanding of the applications; as con- 
trasted with the method generally followed in outlining regular 
college courses, which is to place the major emphasis on theory and 
to include sufficient practical applications to illustrate the theory. 

The participating colleges have done a splendid job of pioneering 
in the development of new courses adapted to the abilities of available 
trainees and designed in close co-operation with industrial and 
Governmental officials to meet their specific wartime needs. The job 
has called for constant alertness, frequent revision of plans, and the 
closest possible relations with the management of war industries. 
It has been demonstrated over and over again through these two and 
a half years that the most successful ESMWT courses, as measured 
by sustained student interest and by the placement and promotion of 
trainees, have been those in which the co-operation of the colleges 
with the industry served has been the most effective. 

The number and percentage of women and of older men among 
the trainees has increased markedly since our country became an 
actual World War belligerent. The necessary tremendous increases 
in all sorts of war production attendant on the conversion of our 
national economy to an “all out’? war footing emphasized more 
than ever the need for technical college level training, as well as for 
many other kinds of training. The diversion to the armed forces of 
a large majority of the‘young men engaged in war industries led 
inevitably to a demand that women and older men be trained to 
replace them. The responsiveness of the organization to changing 
demands is exemplified by the growth in the percentage of women 
trainees. Women constituted less than 1% of all trainees under EDT, 
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9% under ESMDT, and 25% under ESMWT. No exact figures are 
at hand as to changes in age distribution among the men, but there 
is general agreement that there are now a much greater proportion 
than formerly in the ages above 38. 

Women have enrolled in greatest numbers for engineering draw- 
ing courses, a type of training which accounts for about 20% of all 
female enrollments. About 12% of women trainees entered account- 
ing courses. Other courses with substantial enrollments of women 
are: aeronautical engineering, personnel administration, inspection 
and testing, communications, surveying and mapping, engineering 
fundamentals, and analytical chemistry, in the order named. The 
courses with /owest proportion of male enrollments were: office man- 
agement, analytical chemistry, inspection and testing, accounting, 
surveying and mapping, and fundamentals of engineering, in order 
of increasing male enrollment. From one-third to one-half of the 
trainees in all of these courses were women. 

As has been pointed out, each ESMWT course is designed to pre- 
pare trainees for immediate service in some limited field. This means 
that in general each course is designed by one of the participating 
colleges to fill a local need. However, some training needs have been 
so widespread as to constitute national problems. In many such cases 
courses have been organized on a national basis, by the establishment 
of standard course outlines to serve as guides to the institutions. I 
mentioned in my 1942 paper the courses in Chemistry of Powder and 
Explosives, Ultra-High Frequency Techniques, and Safety Engineer- 
ing, which were thus developed during EDT and ESMDT. During 
the fiscal year 1942-43 several new standard course outlines were 
prepared and put into use, among them being a course to train women 
for service as aircraft procurement inspectors, one to train women as 
junior engineers (supplemental) under Civil Service, and a course 
for the refresher training of teachers of mathematics and physics. 

To train junior procurement inspectors for the Army Air Force 
a coufse in precision inspection was designed, with intensive training 
in one or more of four optional subjects co-ordinated with the kind 
of aircraft which the trainee would be charged with inspecting. 
The Air Force selected women for this training and paid them 
allowances during the period of their training. 

The junior engineer-supplemental training course was instituted, 
in co-operation with the U. S. Civil Service Commission, to provide 
training for college women in preparation for Civil Service engineer- 
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ing jobs. The girls received instruction in engineering computations 
and problems, engineering drawing, elementary mechanics of ma- 
terials, surveying, and shop processes and methods. Nearly 2,000 
women were enrolled for this training. 

Refresher courses in mathematics and physics for teachers were 
offered during the summer of 1942, but enrollments were disap- 
pointingly low, despite the need for teachers to conduct greatly 
expanded instruction in those subjects. It became apparent with the 
fall opening of the schools that not nearly enough teachers had 
received this training and that it would be practically impossible to 
enroll them in typical ESMWT classes during the school year, be- 
cause their homes were so widely separated that it was not feasible 
to organize classes of reasonable size. Therefore, correspondence 
courses were offered—a new departure in ESMWT. Nineteen stra- 
tegically located institutions are authorized to conduct these cor- 
respondence courses, which appear to be quite successful. 

An operating problem of continually growing importance through- 
out the two and a half years has been the procurement of a sufficient 
number of properly qualified teachers. Technical men from industry 
with adequate grounding in subject matter, but in many instances 
lacking practice in effective teaching methods, have constituted the 
principal supply of sorely needed additions to the regular institu- 
tional staff of instructors. Many of these men require supervision by 
regular staff members to insure that proper institutional teaching 
standards are maintained in all ESMWT courses. Some institutions 
have prepared manuals to help such persons in the mastery of 
acceptable teaching methods, and nearly every participating institu- 
tion has conducted more or less formal training to assist these new 
teachers in their efforts to transmit the results of their experience to 
others. 

Another operating problem, which has become especially serious 
recently, is posed by the wartime shortages of instructional equipment. 
Maximum use of equipment has been promoted by the design, wher- 
ever possible, of courses that could be given with instruments and 
devices already at hand; and by the timing of courses and staggering 
of class hours to make the most effective use of the equipment which 
was available. Finally, institutions with suitable shop and personnel 
facilities have been encouraged to build many items of equipment for 
ESMW’T classes. 

The recruitment of sufficient numbers of properly qualified women, 
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and men not liable for combat service, has become a major concern 
of ESMWT. The competition of multifarious attractive opportunities 
for profit, service, or adventure, and the dearth of women with 
adequate basic mathematical training have made recruitment difficult. 
To meet this situation, many war industries have selected young 
women and older men for professional and technical employment, 
placed them on payrolls, and assigned them to ESMWT courses 
where they received training, with pay, before entering on production 
work. The United States Civil Service has faced the necessity for this 
procedure, and there is a possibility that training subsidies now 
offered to ordnance and aircraft inspection trainees may be extended 
to those preparing to enter other fields of Federal employment. 

Both the Washington office and the participating institutions have 
undertaken to recruit women for training through the use of news- 
paper, radio, magazine, and poster announcements calling attention 
to the opportunities for service made available through ESMWT 
courses. As any Registrar will instantly recognize, these efforts must 
continue and increase if sufficient numbers of persons are to be 
induced to enter fields in which they have traditionally been led to 
expect no opportunity, and with which they have only distant 
familiarity. 

The steady depletion in the number of available trainees with sat- 
isfactory educational qualifications has increased the difficulty of fit- 
ting the courses to the trainees, and has called for great flexibility, 
adaptability, and ingenuity on the part of teachers and administrators 
in their never-ceasing efforts to maintain institutional standards while 
meeting the needs of industry and utilizing to their limit the abilities 
of the trainees under their charge. 

That this challenge has been met seems clear from a study of 
1,897 completed ESMWT courses made by the Washington staff in 
an endeavor to evaluate the effectiveness of instruction. The study 
shows that nearly 62% of those enrolled completed their courses 
satisfactorily. The highest proportion of successful completions was 
in physics courses, amounting to 67%. The lowest proportion of 
successful completions (57.6% ) occurred among chemistry trainees. 
In engineering courses the rate of successful completion was 61.5%. 
The principal reasons for failure to complete courses were: Changed 
employment conditions, 8.5%; unsatisfactory work, 4.7%}; and en- 
trance on military duty, 3.2%. Other reasons, including sickness, poor 
attendance, excessive educational load, and failure to take final 
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examination, accounted for the remaining 21.7%. It is evident that 
these figures reveal no unhealthy tendency. 

The colleges have been beset with the problems mentioned in this 
paper, and with many others, and have “taken them in their stride.” 
They can well take pride in their contribution to the war effort, which 
has been tremendous. No one will ever know exactly how much 
ESMW’T has expedited the national war effort, but there is no doubt 
that it has made a material contribution. This contention is borne out 
by the hundreds of letters received in the Washington office from 
industrial and governmental executives, testifying to the benefits 
derived from ESMWT courses by their companies or agencies. From 
the many concrete examples contained in these letters, citing specific 
cases of direct, measurable gain to the war effort, it seems evident 
that the training has already paid for itself many times over by helping 
to make possible faster, more efficient and more economical pro- 
duction of vital war materials—to say nothing of the many obvious 
human values which have resulted. 

The college registrar, like all college administrators, has had to 
concern himself with the problems arising out of all the develop- 
ments I have mentioned, and with many corollary problems, such as 
the difficulties inherent in the scheduling of crowded plant facilities 
to insure their most efficient use, and in the effective and equitable 
assignment of teaching loads, with the attendant personnel problems 
stemming from overtime pay or the lack of it. 

A problem of very special importance to the college registrar in 
connection with ESMW’T is that of academic records. In practically 
all colleges academic credit is at present not being given for EEMWT 
courses. This action of the colleges has been endorsed by the Engi- 
neers Council for Professional Development and by the National 
Advisory Committee, the Regional Advisers, and the Washington 
staff of ESMWT, in view of the specialized, intensive character of 
the courses and their objective of specific training for specific jobs. 
However, when the war is over and many of the present ESMWT 
trainees become candidates for college degrees, there is no reason 
why the knowledge and skills acquired in ESMWT courses should 
not be treated in the same manner as any other knowledge they 
possess. Demonstration of satisfactory knowledge of a subject to the 
proper college authority should lead then, as it does now, to the 
student’s being excused from that subject, either with or without 
credit, regardless of where or how the knowledge was gained. 
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But in order properly to evaluate claims for credit, it will be 
extremely important that complete and accurate records be available 
concerning each course offered under ESMWT, and the performance 
of each trainee in the course. Such records are of direct interest and 
importance to the registrar. It should be his concern to be sure that 
the records in his institution are such that the record of any trainee 
in any course may be properly and intelligently evaluated after those 
who conducted the course have left the institution. It seems evident 
that the preparation and preservation of such records can very 
justifiably be considered as a proper element in the cost to the 
institution of conducting ESMWT courses. 

The ESMWT program presents many problems and imposes many 
additional burdens and responsibilities on the participating colleges. 
The problems grow more complex daily, but are being solved as they 
arise. The burdens and responsibilities become more onerous as the 
war progresses, just as do the burdens and responsibilities of individual 
citizens. The colleges are rising to these new responsibilities just as 
most individual citizens are, and are wholeheartedly making most 
effective contributions to the national war effort. 

Increased responsibilities are generally accompanied by greater 
rewards, and the colleges are receiving certain extra rewards for their 
labors in conducting ESMWT classes. Their first reward, of course, 
is the satisfaction of knowing that, as members of the home front, 
they are contributing materially to the hastening of victory. A less 
obvious, but I think quite as important, reward is the fact that the 
colleges are learning new techniques of course construction and of 
teaching, which are applicable to the education and training of large 
segments of our population which have heretofore been largely 
neglected. This will, I believe, result in greatly stimulating interest 
and activity in adult education after the war. Finally, the colleges are 
establishing closer and more cordial relations with industry and 
Government than have ever prevailed before, through the close co- 
operation which has been necessary in the development and conduct 
of ESMWT courses. This cannot fail to be of great value to the 
colleges, to industry, and to Government. In my opinion it constitutes 
the chief reward to the colleges for their unselfish and patriotic 
endeavors under ESMWT. But if we discount all these considera- 
tions, surely the participating colleges and the members of their 
staffs can all take intense pride in doing their full measure of wartime 
duty to their country and to men of high purpose everywhere. 
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p™ the college or university president in a war-torn world! His 
problems are legion; the demands on his time and energy are 
limitless. The variety of decisions he must make is almost inexhausti- 
ble. There is no secret about this matter. Nor is there any doubt 
that the long-range outcomes of higher education depend in no 
small measure on the decisions that are now being made by admin- 
istrators on the varied aspects of collegiate experience. 

With all his other problems, a president is practically forced, by 
the demands and recommendations of the military services, to give 
no inconsiderable thought to the place of physical education in his 
institution. Probably no administrator is so shortsighted as to see the 
educational problems of today only in terms of the immediate de- 
mands of war. Each problem must be viewed also in terms of the 
peacetime world to come—in terms of those enduring values of our 
way of life that we have been fighting for. 

And so the problem of physical education presents itself for 
serious consideration. The specialized demands of the armed services 
for the conditioning of young men for military service are probably 
being met by most higher institutions. But along with this conver- 
sion of physical education to wartime service, the old issues and 
conflicts over the question of physical education in higher education 
are still pressing for consideration. 

Physical education also has been confronted with basic conflicts 
over its function in higher education. The purposes of physical 
education for young men and women in institutions of higher educa- 
tion have too often been superficially stated, with little regard for 
the unity of the human being, and with limited understanding of 
the role of higher education in American life. And further, physical 
educators have, perhaps, not always been aware of profound dif- 
ferences of opinion among college and university administrators 
about the place of these departments in the life of the institution. 





* The point of view of this article is developed more fully in the author's A Stud) 
of the Functions of Physical Education in Higher Education, New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 176 pp 
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The clichés and naive slogans so widely used in describing the pur- 
poses of these programs not only have obscured the technical out- 
comes that are possible, but have quite systematically diverted atten- 
tion from the interrelationships between the purposes of physical 
education and those of other departments and officers of an instituc 
tion. It is, therefore, highly desirable to identify the sources of 
conflict in the thinking about the functions of physical education at 
the college level, and to be aware of the implications of the varying 
views. 

Physical educators themselves exhibit a wide range of expressed 
opinion and purpose. The penetrating insight shown by some college 
physical educators about the nature of their subject in meeting the 
needs of youth today is matched by the smug complacency with which 
others claim outcomes that a most elementary knowledge of the 
facts would contradict. Any failure of physical education leadership 
in higher education to give full consideration to the problems per- 
plexing higher education, the cultural needs of young people of 
college age, and the social forces shaping all human institutions is 
indeed serious. 

General administrators and physical education personnel alike, 
then, must be aware of the unique function that physical education 
is to serve in the college. There is little assurance that physical 
education will play an effective part in college education unless the 
administrator can count on this special field as a mcans of helping 
him and his colleagues realize the larger aims of the institution. 
Such a mutual understanding should materially reduce ineffectual 
practices based on inadequately conceived aims. 

Whether it is health or character or preparation for leisure that is 
under discussion as an objective—and these have been claimed more 
frequently than any others—there is a wide range of opinion as to 
their significance and even as to their meaning. In some cases the 
functions stated for this work seem to have been picked out of the 
thin air, with no relation to the life or purposes of an institution. 
In other cases, the suspicion is very strong that no conscious pur- 
poses have been formulated for the work, and the leadership does 
the best it can when suddenly confronted with the question. Again, 
a carefully considered institutional policy has either rejected physical 
education as a legitimate aspect of higher education, or has set it 
importantly close to the center of the educative process. 

As one studies the literature and considers the various and diverse 
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views expressed concerning the place of physical education in higher 
education, it is clear that at least four possible basic positions emerge. 
These are: 

1. There is no place for physical education in higher education. 

2. Physical education is for the maintenance of health in order 
that students may carry on their intellectual work with the 
least strain. 

3. Physical education should develop students physically, mentally 
and morally. (Note the mind-body dichotomy implied in this 
type of statement. ) 

4. Physical education should contribute to the growth of the indi- 
vidual as an integrated personality by discovering the health 
and recreational and personality needs of each student and 
helping him to meet these needs through the activity program. 

The time has come, indeed, to consider what has brought about 

these contradictions, and in what direction lie the wisest choices for 
the future. Fundamentally, of course, in a democracy there will always 
be differences in the nature of institutions and in their purposes. 
And with their differing philosophies will go varied practices. But 
this is quite a different matter from drifting, or from accepting 
traditional statements without understanding their meaning in rela- 
tion to the circumstances that gave rise to them, or from holding 
unrealistic objectives through lack of investigation as to their validity. 

Whether there is a need for physical education in higher education 

depends, then, on the nature of higher education. Who are its stu- 
dents? What is it seeking to achieve? How is it seeking to serve its 
purposes in American society? Out of the educational ferment of 
recent years two contrasting positions on these questions may be 
identified. These are: 

A. Higher education should be conducted for a selective group, 
for the development of the intellect, through detached con- 
sideration of the great truths in the history of knowledge. 
This position may be called “intellectual.” 

B. Higher education should be available to all who wish it, to 
develop all the powers of the individual that will contribute 
to effective living in a democracy, through the relating of 
learning experiences to significant areas of current life ex- 
periences. This position may be called “functional.” 

Between these two positions there are, to be sure, many inter- 

mediate points at which individuals would place themselves, But 
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these serve the purpose of accentuating the root of the problem. It is 
quite clear that an institution operating under the assumptions of 
the ‘“‘intellectual” position will have quite different ideas about 
physical education than will an institution maintaining the “func- 
tional’ position. 

President Hutchins cries out against the view which considers the 
university as “in some way responsible for the moral, social, physical, 
and intellectual welfare of the student.” He says this “is hard on 
the universities, for, besides being expensive, it deflects them from 
their main task, which is the advancement of knowledge.’’? President 
Gideonse, on the other hand, holds that “formal education should 
begin to think of other-than-intellectual aspects as a major part of its 
responsibility.”* He further states that physical education offers great 
and immediate opportunities for co-ordination with a general pro- 
gram. MacLean, when he was director of the General College at 
the University of Minnesota, took the temperate position that “physi- 
cal education has an important, but not too important place in 
[college] general education. It must not be led astray by the will-o’- 
the-wisp of increasing leisure time into any delusion of grandeur 
concerning itself.’ 

To those who hold that the “‘intellectual” position described above 
is the proper one for higher education, it is logical to conclude one of 
two things: first, that there is no place for physical education in 
higher education, or second, that physical education has a definite, 
but limited, place in higher education. In this latter case, its function 
would be to provide regular exercise, to enable students to maintain 
their health or fitness to carry on the classroom studies. 

To those who hold the “functional” position, on the other hand, 
the situation has quite a different aspect. Education for the many, 
education for the development of the whole personality, and a func- 
tional relating of educational experiences in the institution to the 
life of the community—these factors indicate the need for an 
effective physical education for college students. Differences in 
physique, in emotional maturity, in leisure-time skills and resources, 
and as a matter of fact even in life orientation—great differences are 


?R. M..Hutchins, No Friendly Voice, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936, 
p. 82. 

*H. D. Gideonse, in Proceedings, Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 72. 

* Malcolm MacLean, in Journal of Health and Physical Education, Nov. 1936, 


p. 590. 
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found among students in all these things, as well as in their intel- 
lectual abilities. All these things, too, are the concern of higher 
education when it subscribes to the policy of developing all the 
powers of the individual to their optimum, for life in a democracy. 
It is obvious that this kind of education has real need for a physical 
education that is vital and informed, and that is based on individual 
needs. 

The issue whether physical education should be included in higher 
education depends for its solution on how the colleges regard their 
functions of educating young people in current American life. The 
fact must be faced that certain points of view lead logically to the 
position that physical education is either unnecessary or unimportant. 
Other points of view indicate that physical education is an essential 
and integral means of advancing the purposes of institutions that are 
sensitive to our life and times. It is difficult to see how anyone can 
deny that if the values we most deeply cherish are to survive, higher 
education must be increasingly geared in the latter direction. 

It was stated above that the most frequently named objectives of 
physical education had to do with (1) health, (2) preparation for 
leisure and (3) “character” or “personality,” and that there is 
considerable dispute and confusion over these. The story of the 
historical background out of which these functions evolved at the 
college level is an interesting and enlightening one. Limitation of 
space prevents relating here some of the details that are of special 
interest. 

In regard to health, however, it may be said that the first college 
department of physical education was established at Amherst College 
in 1860, with a physician in charge, to care for the health of students. 
This formed a pattern that was followed by many other colleges in 
the succeeding years. In women’s colleges as well as in men’s, exer- 
cise, usually calisthenics, was provided for its health benefits. 

The difficulty that has arisen over this objective is due in no 
small measure to a widespread failure, until recently, to define health 
and to understand the role of exercise in health. The relationship is 
readily taken for granted by the lay public. The early medical men in 
physical education naturally assumed it, because of the nature of 
their assignment and the educational problems of that day. More 
recently, physical educators, too, have held convictions on this subject 
without, in many cases, defining their terms. Some accepted re- 
sponsibility for health when they used the 1917 draft army statistics 
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on health defects, to insist on the need for expansion of departments 
of physical education. This proved to be a disservice to physical 
education when the 1940 draft rejections were widely attributed to 
an inadequate activity program. Moreover, few of the ardent advo- 
cates of health through exercise make the claim that difficulties of 
eyes, teeth, hearing, and most of the other major bases for rejection 
could be corrected through exercise. And the pendulum has almost 
completed its swing, with the increasing body of opinion from medi- 
cine and from physiology that there is too indiscriminate a stress put 
by Americans in general and by physical educators in particular on 
the need for exercise. 

When health is defined as freedom from disease, it is the doctor’s 
province, and physical education will let it alone. The belief that 
exercise will prevent colds and other infections should no longer be 
encouraged by any professional person. 

When to be healthy means to be “physically fit,” it comes nearer 
to the physical educator’s responsibility. Vigor and vitality can, in- 
deed, be built up in normal individuals through proper exercise. 
It is at once apparent, however, that this view is lacking in important 
mental, emotional and social connotations. The athlete or soldier may 
surpass his competitors in his physical fitness but fail because of his 
mental or social orientation. 

A third view of health is derived from the position that man is a 
unity, that what he does is not only an expression of the whole but 
also an effect upon the whole. Williams’® expressions ‘‘Health flows 
from life’ and ‘Health results from living in the proper way’’ are 
typical of this concept. The view of health as an expression of the 
whole organism gives an appropriate emphasis to mental hygiene and 
development of the personality. This view of the whole person as a 
functioning organism finds approval not only in physiology and 
psychology but also in psychiatry and endocrinology. The deep dis- 
tress that is popularly felt over the increasing numbers of patients in 
hospitals for the mentally ill, and the keen interest that is shown in 
the evidence that health disturbances are brought about as frequently 
by emotional as by physical causes, are signs that a wider public is 
accepting a “‘total’” concept of health. Since disturbances of either 
the body or the mind affect the total organism, it is not possible to 
think of health, except in terms of both. Freedom from worry and 


‘J. F. Williams, Personal Hygiene Applied, 7th ed., Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1941, Chap. I. 
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undue tension are now recognized to be as important as physical 
factors in the maintenance of health. Nutritionists, dentists, psycholo- 
gists, physical educators, then, and all who feel a responsibility for 
any aspect of the health problems of youth need, it appears, to see 
the question as a whole. That good health can be achieved through co- 
operative undertakings of many specialists seems more sound than that 
any group should give an impression, however unintentional, that all 
health is its province. 

There are implications in this view of health for the whole college 
administration and faculty. It is important for all persons who deal 
with students to be aware that certain affective factors considered 
typical of American life are equally typical of college life. Far more 
anxiety and worry exists among students than was formerly suspected. 
Rush, excitement, fatigue, boredom all play their part. There is no 
such thing as good health where the sharp buffeting of daily ex- 
perience finds the student without an adequate personal philosophy. 

It is encouraging to find that some students have a very adequate 
philosophy of life. They have a sense of values that is straight and 
clear. They plan their time well. They eat and sleep sensibly. They 
have developed skill in some pleasurable form of exercise and arrange 
time for play in their schedules. And they face their daily tasks with 
serenity and courage. But on the whole, fewer do these things than 
one might wish. It has taken colleges so long to recognize the need 
and to plan adequately for the health of students. 

The responsibilities of physical education for student health are 
varied. Physical education can build attitudes favorable to wholesome 
activity. It can provide instruction in activities that are realistically 
related to the life of today. It can instruct students in motor skills they 
enjoy. It can facilitate participation by administrative regulation. 
Further, it can take the initiative, where initiative is needed, in 
interrelating its services with those of the rest of the institution, for 
the improved health of students. 

There are other factors in the picture, too. For example, many 
college students are disturbed by the assumptions of some of their 
teachers that exercise of some kind, however dull or distasteful, is 
“good” for them. Experience seems to favor the opinion of the 
students that activities of an enjoyable, natural kind have values not 
even remotely attainable by routine, meaningless exercise. Further, 
physical education can teach students to avoid the kinds of activity 
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that are not well suited to their strength and condition. And it can 
study further the complicated problems of relaxation and rest in 
relation to exercise and fatigue. Perhaps in addition to the muscular 
development and motor skills that reduce certain kinds of strains, a 
major contribution from this field may be made through fostering 
attitudes of play in which activity is pursued for its own sake and 
the ardent strivings of a complex world are softened and smoothed 
by the dramatic and expressive activities of dance and sports. 

College physical education can, then, contribute to a way of life 
that is best described as healthful. In the light of the evidence about 
the physical and the affective factors that make for health it can 
hardly be denied that it should do so. 

The issues over preparation for leisure and over character or 
personality development as functions of college physical education 
must be dealt with here more briefly. But the implications for 
education that flow from this way of looking at health will be found 
also in the consideration of these other usual purposes of physical 
education. 

When the Methodists ‘‘wisely banned play in any form from their 
colleges” in 1792, they were acting in accordance with the temper of 
the times in which they lived. By the 1940’s the scene has shifted. 
Sociological studies and youth surveys of the past decade have demon- 
strated how thoroughly sports and recreational activities have become 
a part of American life. Inadequate opportunities for recreation were 
rated by youth second only to unemployment as a major factor in 
their lives. 

The quite general acceptance of play and recreation is relatively 
recent. And so there remain great gaps in American culture where 
the significance of leisure and of education for its use is not quite 
clearly grasped. The college curriculum is too often representative of 
traditional concepts of culture or devoted to narrow vocational pur- 
poses. In either case, learning how to live today is overlooked in 
the search to discover how men lived formerly, or in the harsh 
realities of a competitive, commercialized civilization. 

Educational leadership is everywhere confronted with the problem 
of education in the use of leisure time. One college president, worried 
about athletics and social activities, exclaims that the college should 
not be a country club or a summer resort. On the other side, another 
president declares that nothing that is of interest or worth to the 
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people of a state is beneath the dignity of a university. And so the 
old controversy of intellect versus the whole man now starts again 
in a new setting. 

There is no general agreement in physical education that the leisure 
objective is fundamental. Opposition to this objective is found among 
two kinds of groups. The first is made up of people who seem to be 
unaware of the need of man for expressive activities engaged in for 
no ulterior purpose, and who fail to apprehend the play of social 
forces on the biological materials of man. Although the teachings of 
modern sociology and psychology are readily available to college 
faculties, the members of the first group speak the old language of 
the individual and his environment; they know little of wants, and 
seem to care more for administrative processes than for the challenges 
to personality in a profound social and economic cataclysm. 

The second group rejects the recreational aim more forthrightly. 
They tend to agree with one of their spokesmen who wrote recently 
expressing great satisfaction that physical educators were ‘‘coming to 
their senses” in stressing health and fitness rather than recreation and 
character objectives. This, when it is common knowledge that thou- 
sands of young people enter college every year lacking recreational 
skills and resources to bring them satisfaction. 

Some college youth do not need instruction in recreational sports. 
They ride horseback, play tennis or golf, swim and skate. They hunt, 
fish, hike, and camp, at least, they do some of these things. They 
have the opportunities, the skills, the interests, and the equipment. 
But these youth are distinctly in the minority. In this serious shortage 
of youth’s leisure education physical education finds itself too often 
engaged with old purposes and conducting traditional programs. 
This is as true of the secondary school as of the college, and indicates 
an even larger problem than at first appears. 

Preparation for leisure has, as a goal of higher education, many 
facets and must count on many departments for its fulfillment. The 
unique contribution of physical education departments in preparation 
for leisure will mean several quite definite things to college students. 
They will learn skills beyond the novice stage in some motor 
activities that there is a reasonable chance of their using for many 
years. They will learn a minimum number of activities that they will 
probably seldom engage in, in later life—vigorous group activities 
in the main—for the sheer joy and challenge of hard physical 
endeavor and keen competition. This can be recreation at the college 
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age. They will acquire skill and knowledge of a variety of activities 
that people enjoy watching together: football, baseball and tennis 
all have a place in this. They will acquire an appreciation of skillful 
and artistic performance, which will reflect itself in standards of 
their own participation and of their appreciation of the performance 
of others. They will also, if it is so planned, gain an understanding 
of the significance of these activities in our life and times, and they 
will wish to play some part in extending such opportunities in their 
own communities. If the spirit and meaning of recreation are made 
vital to students through their own experience in college, changes in 
the quality of life throughout the cities and towns and rural areas of 
this country might well in a few short years be actually measurable. 

What, now, of character as an objective of college physical educa- 
tion? There is good reason to believe that physical education can be 
used very effectively as a tool to educate for any kind of personality 
a group may really want to develop. History offers many striking 
examples. Athens, Sparta, Rome; Italy in the 1920's and Germany 
more recently—these states, ancient and modern, illustrate the use 
of physical education for just this end. There are disturbing implica- 
tions in these illustrations. They give pause for thought because of the 
spirit of force that is loose in the world, on the one hand, and 
because of the contradictory picture of the outcomes of sport, on 
the other. 

Perhaps in physical education one of the difficulties has been a 
tendency to list a variety of specific traits, ranging from ‘‘sportsman- 
ship” to “obedience,” as outcomes of the program. The difficulties 
in the way of effective character education under such a plan are 
almost insurmountable. When certain traits, almost countless in 
number, comprise the items to be summed up in character, then the 
highly variable behavior of man in relation to changing situations 
cannot be understood, and the educational effort is lost in a maze of 
specific reactions. 

The newer view is that youth must be helped in building a frame- 
work of values consistent with the democratic conception of life. 
Personality is now seen, “‘not as a sum of biological and social factors, 
but rather as a product of their interaction.”* How then, must we 
look at the question if we would deal with personality so conceived. 
What is to take the place of building many separate traits? What 
kind of integration is possible? Allport has proposed that the integra- 





*R. S. Woodworth, Psychology, 4th ed., New York: Henry Holt and Co., p. 191. 
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tive factor in a mature personality is a unifying philosophy of life." 
This concept of personality which takes into account attitudes, inter- 
ests and the highly varied reactions of the individual in the conflicting 
scene of human experience finds considerable support in the view 
that good health and vitality are definite factors in morale. This 
interpretation takes into account the fluctuation of behavior in rela- 
tion to physiological condition. On the strength of this interrelation- 
ship, the physical conditioning of the individual becomes important. 
It can be justified in higher education for life worthily lived. It cannot 
be justified as merely brute force or selfish irresponsibility. Germany 
is showing us all too clearly the results of superb physical condition- 
ing run amuck. 

American college physical education and athletics have not been 
entirely free from shady practices as well as from apathy in this 
matter of character or personality development. Perhaps a most 
important implication at the moment is that it is dangerous not to 
have this as an objective. Looking back at other civilizations, and 
looking at the world today, we may well be troubled at a physical 
education that builds strength and vitality and aggressiveness, with- 
out sustaining ideals of cordial and helpful relationships with one’s 
fellow men. With an understanding of the unity of man, we may 
not leave physical development to the gymnasium and playing field, 
and hope that someone else in higher education will deal with the 
question of what these things are worth in the kind of world Ameri- 
cans want and believe in. It would be presumptuous to believe or to 
expect that physical education can do the job alone. As an integral 
part of a total college plan, its contribution may be clearly significant. 

“To make education significant in actual social living is the prime 
purpose of teaching.’’® This is the point of view—the bias, if you 
will—of the writer. It is contended that it serves well as a general 
orientation for a worth-while physical education program. 

From this point of view, and from a study of the controversial 
issues that have confronted presidents and deans and physical educa- 
tors, several general inferences about the functions of physical educa- 
tion in higher education stand out clearly. 

1. The controlling factor in determining the position one takes 
regarding the functions of college physical education is found in the 

"G. Allport, Personality, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937, p. 214. 


® Donald P. Cottrell, in The Study of College Instruction, 27th Yearbook of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, 1939, p. 17. 
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way educators view human beings. Where they see dualisms of mind 
and body, or of organism and environment, biological objectives seem 
adequate. Where they grasp the meaning of the unity of the indi- 
vidual, the thinking about functions of college physical education is 
redirected into more significant demands. 

2. There is no education except self-education. Administrators, 
then, might look to see whether young men and young women are 
self-propelling in their physical education interests. Or do students 
simply comply with a time requirement without ever quite having 
their hearts in it? 

3. The criticism is often made that higher education is so frag- 
mented and departmentalized that students fail to see, with any 
sense of unity, their own lives and the world in which they live. 
Administrators might well consider whether the college or university 
is so oriented as to encourage students co formulate a philosophy of 
life for themselves. Do students, then, see the values of physical 
education related to their own larger life goals? This is crucial if 
permanent good is to come from the time and money, thought and 
energy, that it costs. 

4, A sensitiveness to our life and times does not universally 
characterize college physical education today. Moreover, the larger 
implications of higher education, and the place it holds in modern 
life are all too frequently unknown. Physical education conceived 
merely as exercise and insensitive to the persistent problems of the 
modern world fails to make its full contribution; physical education 
that plays its part co-operatively in furthering the purposes of the 
institution is a vital force that may well prove indispensable. 

5. Many ill-advised and uninformed statements about health, 
character, and preparation for leisure appear in the literature as 
objectives of physical education. The administrator may well question 
such general claims in his own institution and examine them with 
some care. 

6. Where there is not a clearly-thought-out statement of functions 
for a college department of physical education, the existing program 
itself is a very subtle factor in their determination. This is no minor 
matter. The outcomes for students are inherent in the experiences 
they have. Only as these experiences are selected in relation to worthy 
and attainable goals and purposes can the functions of physical 
education be realized. 

7. A final implication for education is that college is too late for 
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maximum enrichment of life through physical education if the early 
years of individual development have been inadequately cared for. 
The soundest development of the program at the college level 
depends upon improvement in the physical education of high school 
students. Moreover, the great majority of the 90 per cent of young 
people who do not enter college have little opportunity to make up 
these deficiencies. College physical education departments may well 
play a large part in this, particularly, perhaps, through ever better 
preparation of teachers and lay leaders who see the larger social 
problem involved. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the fourth of the points of view 
given above about the place of physical education in higher education 
is the most fruitful and is fully justified. The statement was this: 
Physical education should contribute to the growth of the individual 
as an integrated personality by discovering the health and recreational 
and personality needs of each student and helping him to meet these 
needs through the activity program. 

It is clearly impossible for any department to be solely responsible 
for such objectives as these. No one of them is attainable through 
any single department; no one of them can be fully realized in an 
institution where different departments operate at cross purposes with 
respect to needs that are simple and unified in the lives of students. 
Working together, the various forces of college and university life 
may realize in the lives of students the full function of physical 
education in higher education. 
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Instructional Salary Costs per 
Student Credit Hour 


ROBERT OSBORNE BAKER 


osts—like death and taxes—are inevitable. No organization can 

long survive whose executives permit continued dislocation 
betwen the quality and the selling price of the organization’s product. 
Costs are a prime factor in determining the success or failure of an 
enterprise. 

Even educational institutions are not immune. Of all the places 
where costs ought to be understood and appreciated, usually they 
are here least understood and their importance most underestimated. 
The average faculty member, department or division chairman, and, 
in too many cases, the chief administrative officer, have little concep- 
tion of the importance of costs and their effect upon the character 
and the quality of the institution’s educational program. Like Caesar’s 
ghost, costs have risen up to plague many a university president. 

Universities are service institutions—institutions- designed to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for their clientele. The benefits accrue 
not only to the clientele, but also to society as a whole over succeeding 
long periods of time. However lofty and intangible the purposes and 
products of universities may be, costs play an extremely important 
immediate part in their continued operation. Unless costs correspond 
with the quality of the work, the actual selling price of the education 
increases or, as too often happens, the quality becomes inferior. The 
problems of cost directly concern the character and the quality of the 
services performed. 

Instructional or teaching costs are the largest single expense item 
of an educational institution, closely approximating sixty per cent* 
of the total costs.? Since instructional cost constitutes the chief 


* Reeves, Russell, Gregg, Brumbaugh and Blauch, ‘The Liberal Arts College,” 
(University of Chicago Press, 1932), page 505. The percentage at the University of 
Kansas City has been 57 per cent, 60 per cent, and 63 per cent, the past three years. 
Also see “An Analysis of Financial Data of the Higher Institutions of the Associa- 
tion for the Fiscal Year 1939-1940”, The North Central Association Quarterly (Vol. 
XVI, No. 4, April, 1942), page 437. 

* This percentage and total costs at the University of Kansas City include only the 
“general and educational expenses’, thereby excluding all expenditures for capital 
purposes such as new buildings and equipment, library books, etc., and for auxiliary 
enterprises. 
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expense in providing the educational service, it is proper that uni- 
versity people should have a thorough knowledge of the facts and 
the problems involved. 

Institutions of higher learning for administrative purposes measure 
their services in terms of courses, to each of which has been attached 
a unit value tag. They do not measure their product in terms of 
dozens, grosses, long tons, or carloads, but in units of student credit 
hours. However much it fails to gauge ultimate values, this basic 
unit of student credit hour is used by educational statisticians in 
making their studies. It is used because as yet we have devised no 
better scheme for evaluating our operational procedures. 

The semester hour is the usual measurement of college credit— 
one hundred twenty of them adding up to a college education. 
Student Credit Hours ate the total number of credits made by the 
students in a class. It is computed by multiplying the number of 
students in the class by the semester credit hour value of the class. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Instruction in small groups, in many instances, leads to the un- 
economical use of physical plant facilities, the duplication of class- 
room equipment, and often to a waste of the energies and time of 
instructors. Nevertheless, whatever the number of enrollments, cer- 
tain classes must be given each time on schedule in order that the 
students may complete their major or specialized requirements. Many 
college administrators feel that some classes must be given, even 
with small enrollments, so as to present a well-rounded departmental 
academic program or must be included in the offerings for their 
general educational value. In some universities, such feeling equally 
applies to the maintenance of certain high-cost services (say courses 
in ancient languages or in advanced research) as well as to specific 
classes in the better-established (and therefore low-cost) departments. 

The purpose of this study is to determine (1) the comparative 
operating financial efficiency of the various departments at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City in contrast with former years and previous 
semesters, (2) to discover which departments were over-staffed com- 
pared with previous semesters, and (3) which departments were 
offering courses in excess of student demand or requirements as com- 
pared with previous periods. A further purpose is to determine the 
over-all salary instructional cost to the University—the combined cost 
of departmental offerings. By comparison of this over-all figure with 
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previous periods, the trend in instructional costs at the University 
can be seen. 

It is first of all necessary to ascertain the number of students in 
every class or section at the University in order to compute the 
number of student credit hours taught. For this study, the enrollment 
figures soon after the beginning of each semester are used: for the 
first semester, the actual class enrollments on October 15; and for 
the second semester, enrollments on March 1. A computation of the 
number of student credit hours is made for each class or section, by 
instructors and by departments. An instructor’s total number of stu- 
dent credit hours is then used as a divisor. By dividing the instructor’s 
salary for the semester by the number of student credit hours, the unit 
cost per student credit hour is determined. By consolidating the 
number of student credit hours taught in a department and the 
semester’s salaries paid to the department’s instructors, a unit cost 
for the department is found. Finally, by a further consolidation of 
all student credit hours taught and the salaries paid for the semester 
to all instructors, a unit cost per student credit hour for the whole 
university is ascertained. 


THE RESULTS 


Table I below shows the average cost per student credit hour for 
each teaching department of the University of Kansas City. The 
information is set out separately for the first and the second semesters 
of the 1940-1941, the 1941-1942, and the 1942-1943 academic years, 
and the first semester of the 1938-1939 academic year. 

There is an almost consistent increase in cost of each semester in 
1942-1943 over the corresponding semesters of the 1940-1941 and 
the 1941-1942 academic years. It is expected that the costs for the 
second semester would be slightly higher than the first semester. 
Student enrollment decreases in the second semester without a cor- 
responding drop in the number of faculty members. A decrease in 
enrollment for the second semester is a normal phenomenon and 
educational institutions plan to the best of their ability to adapt 
their programs accordingly. 

The number of faculty members can be decreased through elimina- 
tion of classes or sections from the academic program, or by increas- 
ing the number of classes taught by a reduced staff. Frequently this 
can not be done immediately because of commitments previously 
made with instructors or the necessity of continuing certain courses 
so that upper-class students may finish their programs. 
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During the past four years, the student credit hour cost in the 
School of Law has shown a consistent increase each semester over 
the preceding semester. Student enrollment in the School of Law 
has been steadily declining, but the decrease had not reached a point 
where it was possible to make the proper eliminations of classes or 
sections. Because of the uniform curriculum requirements for Law 


TABLE I 


INSTRUCTIONAL SALARY COSTS PER STUDENT CREDIT HOUR, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


First First SECOND First SECOND First SECOND 
Sem. SEM. SEM. Sem. Sem. Sem. SEM. 
1938- 1940- 1940- I19041- 1941- 1942- = 1942- 
1939 1941 1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 











Department 
ee $7.00 $5.43 $4.96 $8.42 $7.31 $10.98 $ 6.61 
Baglish........2:. 4-33 4.78 5.77 5.41 5.46 7.51 8.82 
Languages, Foreign 5.17 4.00 4.91 4,21 5.67 5.40 6.93 
MAAR 6 os. 05'si0'6. 08s 13.06 5.67 6.06 7.67 10.35 14.04 13.00 
Philosophy....... 7.88 9.28 5.80 8.59 10.50 17.04 18.38 
ee ee 5.46 3.89 5.05 3.09 4.80 4.69 4.65 
DPIBCEEICS 5:6 5:00» 3.85 2.29 3.04 2.38 3.68 3.01 3.26 
Physical Education. 13.66 9.16 14.49 11.36 9.94 15.77 9.86 
Psychology....... 5.26 3.56 4.08 5.06 4.56 4.27 4.89 
Mathematics...... 4-73 3.52 5.40 4-35 4.1% 4.56 5.10 
Chemistry........ 6.78 5.88 7.45 5.26 10.19 4.50 6.11 
Geology-Geography 7.68 6.62 6.85 6.09 10.28 7.08 15.89 
RI VBIOD 5 oo aeiars, ss 5.93 3.68 6.21 6.17 5.29 3.16 5.66 
Economics........ 4-57 4.41 5.83 4.95 6.54 5.40 6.83 
Eaucation........ 6.85 10.75 7.72 7.56 7.18 7.19 5.73 
cc 5 ee 3.61 5.08 4-57 6.00 5.35 6.53 7.02 
Sociology......... 4.81 3.73 4.87 4.65 5.14 6.83 4-72 
Secretarial Studies. 4.55 3.'70 6.94 3.03 5.77 4-44 
Law, School of.... 4.20 6.07 6.56 7.61 8.56 13.98 16.82 
Averages 
Liberal Arts...... 5.60 4.51 5.37 5.03 5.99 5.97 6.70 
School of Law..... 4.20 6.07 6.56 7.61 8.56 13.98 16.82 
Entire University.. 5.37 4.67 5.50 $27 6.20 6.39 7.11 





students, many classes were given for a small number of students in 
order that they might be able to finish their program of required 
classes. 

Temporary over-staffing is apparent in a few departments of the 
College of Liberal Arts. The trouble here was caused primarily by 
unforeseen enrollment decreases together with a shift of students’ 
interests from one department to another. Because of the Selective 
Service Act and the activity in defense plants in Kansas City, arising 
after faculty contracts for the 1941-1942 academic year were issued, 
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it was not possible to reduce the teaching staff to the point that the 
actual enrollment in September, 1941, justified, compared with 
1940-1941 and previous years. 

Likewise, it was not possible to budget accurately in advance the 
departmental staff requirements for the academic year 1942-1943. 

Decreasing enrollment, and therefore the number of student credit 
hours taught by the faculty, has been the cause of the increased costs 
usually found. A few departments, such as mathematics, physics, and 
physical education, showed an abnormal and unexpected decrease in 
cost for the second semester over the first in the 1941-1942 academic 
year. This decrease in cost can be traced directly to the government's 
war program. Candidates for various branches of the armed services 
were required to have certain courses, particularly in physics and 
mathematics. 

The decreased cost in the Department of Physical Education arose 
from an increased enrollment in the department caused by a change 
in the University’s policy. Beginning with the second semester, 1941- 
1942, all students under 21 years of age were required to enroll in 
physical education. A further extension in physical education require- 
ments was made one year later at the beginning of the second 
semester, 1942-1943. Thereafter all male students under 21 years 
were required to enroll for 2 credit hours of physical education each 
semester instead of the previously required 14 credit hour. This is a 
happy instance of the effect of policy on finance, but it indicates a 
problem often forgotten both by the faculty and administrative 


‘ officers. It is easy enough to vote a change in educational policy in a 


faculty meeting. It is not so easy always to justify the action on 
financial grounds or to protect the University’s general financial 
position. 

A word of caution is necessary. In interpreting departmental 
student credit hour cost figures, a high cost does not necessarily 
mean, salaries are too high. It more likely means that the department 
is over-staffed in comparison with the other departments and, as a 
consequence, more classes are being offered than student demand 
justifies. On the other hand, some departments tend to have high 
costs. Because of sharper competition between private enterprises and 
educational institutions for the services of staff members in certain 
fields or professions,’ instructional costs are likely to be higher in 


* Educational institutions must bid against each other as well as against private 
industry and government for services of doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers, scien- 
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these fields than in those where competition is less active.* Only an 
examination of the basic data on the distribution sheet, class by 
class and instructor by instructor, can reveal the true facts and provide 
the information for the correct interpretation. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Tabulation: A tabulation sheet is set up to show every class or 
section taught by each instructor in all departments of the University. 
The separate classes or sections taught by an instructor are the basic 
data unit. 

Extension and Distribution: When the exact semester’s enrollment 
in each class is found, the information is transferred to a specially 
designed distribution worksheet. This sheet shows the number of 
students in each class, the credit hour value of the class, and the 
student credit hours taught in each class by the instructor. 

Computations: The first step is the computation of the number of 
student credit hours in each class or section. Whenever an instructor 
teaches in two or more departments, his classes are tabulated and set 
up under the proper department. In a case of this sort, his semester's 
salary is also distributed proportionally to each department according 
to the number of credit hours taught in each.® 

Distribution of Salary to Each Class: Instructor's salaries for the 
semester are distributed to each class according to the credit valuation 
of the classes involved. For example, Mr. Doe is paid his semester's 
salary for teaching five 3-hour classes having a total value of 15 
semester credit hours. One-fifth (1/5) of the salary should be dis- 
tributed to each class regardless of the number of students in the 
class. Mr. Smith teaches classes having a total value of 14 semester 
hours, consisting of two 3-credit hour and two 4-credit hour classes. 
The first two classes, then, should each be charged with 3/14 of the 
total salary, and each of the last two classes should be charged with 





tists and, at present, specialists in certain fields of the social sciences such as econo- 
mists, accountants, etc. 

‘For example, teachers of Latin, English, languages, history, etc., where compe- 
tition is almost entirely between educational institutions. 

5 In cases of administrative officers doing part-time teaching, their salary cost was 
proportionally assigned to the departments concerned on an assumed full-time loan 
basis of fifteen semester hours. For example, if the Dean taught three semester 
hours, one-fifth of his semester’s salary would be assigned to teaching costs. How- 
ever, when an administrative officer’s salary was in excess of that of the highest 
paid full-time faculty member, the teaching salary cost to the department was com- 
puted in these instances at the rate of the highest paid full-time teacher. 
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4/14 of the total semester's salary. In the case of Mr. Jones, teaching 
a total of 14 hours in two departments, 10 credit hours (two 3-hour 
courses and one 4-hour course) are in Economics and 4 credit hours 
(one 4-hour course) are in Sociology. Consequently, ten-fourteenths 
of the total semester’s salary is assigned to the Department of 
Economics and four-fourteenths assigned to the Department of 
Sociology. Of the ten-fourteenths assigned to the Department of Eco- 
nomics, 3/10 of the amount should be charged to each of the first 
two classes and 4/10 should be charged to the third class. 

Computation of Student Credit Hour Cost: After the gross cost of 
each class has been determined, the next step is to compute the cost 

er student credit hour. To determine the cost per student credit 
hour for the class, it is necessary to divide the gross salary cost by the 
number of student credit hours in the class. For example, 214 Eco- 
nomics (section A) has 51 student credit hours, and the gross salary 
cost to the University for giving this class is $300.00 for the semester. 
Consequently, dividing the cost by the number of units gives a unit 
cost of $5.88—the instructional salary cost per student credit hour 
for this instructor. The departmental cost is determined by taking the 
total salaries assigned to the department and dividing this figure by 
the total student credit hours produced in the department. 

A student credit hour cost for the entire university is determined 
by separate summation of the salaries and the student credit hours. 

By proper selection of data from the distribution worksheet, 
various combinations can be made to compute other student credit 
hour costs which might prove significant. For example, the instructor, 
department, or over-all student credit hour cost might be obtained for 
lower division (Freshman-Sophomore) classes, or for upper division 
(Junior-Senior) classes, or for graduate classes. 









































The Prediction of College Success— 
A Summary of Recent Findings 


GLENN W. DURFLINGER 


S CARCELY a study on scholastic prediction is made that does not 
include some intelligence or college aptitude test. The Army 
Alpha was used first and for many years. More recently the univer- 
sities and colleges have been using intelligence tests which were 
developed particularly for the college population. The American 
Council on Education prepares for many colleges over the nation a 
college aptitude test of the highest merit. The College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Teachers College Personnel Association 
have also been in the test constructing field for several years. 


GENERAL APTITUDE TESTS 


One of the most interesting phases of the review of the literature 
upon prediction studies is to compare the results of summaries that 
have been made of the correlations found between college grades 
and various prognostic measures. 

Harl R. Douglass’ made one of the first and most complete of 
these summaries in 1931. He found over 250 such correlations and 
computed the median of all for each prognostic measure. 

L. B. Kinney? compiled another summary of prediction studies in 
1932. Many of his studies duplicate those of Douglass. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the median correlation between college 
grades and intelligence which he found is .445 and that Douglass 
reports a practically identical median of .45. 

David Segel® working under the United States Office of Education 
in 1934 compiled another similar summary which contained dupli- 
cates of those found in the two previously named summaries. He 
found 100 studies on intelligence and college marks and his median 
for all of these is .44 which again is practically identical with the 
median Douglass found. 

1 Harl R. Douglass, ‘The Relation of High School Preparation and Certain Other 


Factors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon,” Eugene: University of 
Oregon Press, 1931. 

?1L. B. Kinney, ““A Summary of the Literature on the Use of Intelligence Tests 
in Colleges and Universities,” University of Minnesota Committee on Educational 
Research, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 

* David Segel, “Prediction of Success in College,” U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 15, Washington, 1934, pp. 59-61. 
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Mazie E. Wagner* compiled another summary in 1934. Her 
summaries however are listed under the tests used. The median 
correlation between college grades and the Army Alpha she found 
was .37. For the Otis. S. A. the median was .43 and for the Terman 
Intelligence Test .39. For the College Entrance Examination Board 
Aptitude Test the range is from .41 to .55. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Test and college grades give correlations of from .43 to .52. 
The A. C. E. Psychological Examination and college averages range 
from .17 to .81 with the median between .40 and .50. The median 
for the Thurstone test is between .38 and .52. A summary of all 
would place the median between .40 and .50 where the other sum- 
maries place it. 

Since 1934 there have been no similar summaries that have come 
to the attention of the writer; therefore, the literature has been 
scanned for the individual studies reporting correlations between 
intelligence and college marks since that date. These are summarized 
in Table I. Table II compares the findings of the various summaries. 
An inspection of this table reveals that a median of .45 for the 
relationship between college grades and intelligence is approximately 
correct for all three earlier studies but the median of the forty-seven 
correlations reported since 1934 and summarized in Table I is .52. 
There is a significant difference betwen these two medians. The more 
recently reported studies find somewhat higher correlations between 
college grades and intelligence test results than did the earlier studies. 
These higher correlations may be accounted for by one or more of 
the following reasons: 

1. The newer intelligence tests, being designed primarily for 
college students, may measure more of the factors present in 
scholastic grades than did earlier tests. 

2. College instructors may be using intelligence test results to assist 
them in arriving at the grades awarded to students. 

3. College marks may be based upon course examinations and 
requirements which have a closer relationship with intelligence 
than was the case a decade or more ago. 

The 1934 edition of the Teachers College Psychological Examina- 

tion was correlated with grades for the first two quarters of 326 
freshmen entering Colorado State College of Education.® This corre- 





* Mazie Earle Wagner, Prediction of College Performance, Buffalo: The Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, 1934, p. 59. 

°J. D. Heilman, “The 1938 Report of the Co-operative Testing Program of the 
Teachers College Personnel Association,” Greeley: Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, 1938, p. 12. 
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lation was found to be .576 + .025. This is significantly higher than 
the median correlations of the summaries between the same two 
variables. It may be that this T.C.P.A. psychological test is a better 


TABLE I | 
SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND COLLEGE 





GRADES REPORTED SINCE 1934 











CriTERION 
INVESTIGATOR INSTITUTION Tests pepe r 
Butsch Marquette U. Thurstone First Sem. +46, +47, «475 
-49, +49, -52, 
+52, -53, -53, 
+53, -53, -54 
Constance Oregon U. ACHE. Under grad. .48 
Durflinger Nebr. Trs. Col. Trs. Col. Persone _—‘ First sem. .41 men 
nel Ass‘n. .51 women 
Gladfelter Temple U. ASGLE. First year By ee «7 ae 
Hanna Wash. Sq. Col. Coop. College 49 
Hepner San Diego St. A.C. E. First year 41 
Heilman Colo. St. Col. Trs. Col. Persone Two quarters 58 
nel Ass'n. 
Heilman Colo. St. Col. A.C. E. Two quarters 62 
Kriner Penn. Trs. Col. Thurstone First sem. 36 
California, Penn. 
Landry 3 Eastern Col. Verbal Aptitude First year -49 
Leaf LaSalle Jr. Col. A.C. E. First year 57 
Livingood Wash. Col. Average of two First year 37 
tests 
Manning Ursinus U. A. GLE. First year «30, «45, «48, 
-57, .60 
Manning Ursinus U. Otis S-A First year 50, .67 
Morris Albany Trs. Col. | Ohio State First sem. 43 
Patterson Minnesota U. Miller Col. of Educ. 47 
Col. of Educ. Analogies 
Peterson U. of Cal. AGE. First sem. .30, .47 
Col. of Agric. 
Pettengill U. of Minn. Col. Aptitude First year 42 
Quaid Phillips U. Ohio State First year .'70 
Quaid Phillips U. A.C. E. First year 66 
Root Hamline U. Otis Gen. Intel. Col. Ach. .52 
Ryans Wm. Woods Col. Not given First sem. 61 
Schmitz St. Benedict's A.C.E. First sem. .58 
Schmitz St. Benedict's Army Alpha First sem. 58 
Smith Stockton Jr. Col. Thurstone College 44 
Wagnerand _ Buffalo U. Not given First sem. .58 men 
Strabel .72 women 
Median= .52 





test to predict college grades or it may be that the correlation ran 


unusually high in this sample. 
W. Reitz® noted in his data at the University of Chicago an in- 
creased agreement between scholarship average as determined by both 


* Wilhelm Reitz, ‘Forecasting Marks of New Plan Students at the University of 
Chicago,” School Review, XLIII (Jan., 1935), pp. 34-38. 
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the A.C.E. psychological examination and achievement tests. A more 
recent study conducted by R. L. C. Butsch’ at Marquette University 
in 1939 shows the need for each school to find its own correlation 
coefficient between college marks and every other prognostic factor. 
He found the correlations for the Schools of Business, Engineering, 
Journalism and Liberal Arts varying so remarkably that he says, 
“The variation is so wide that a particular section which furnishes 


TABLE II 


SUMMARIES OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE 
AND COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 











AUTHOR Date NuMBER MEDIAN oR MEAN 
H. R. Douglass 1931 160 .45-Med. 
.44-Mean 
L. B. Kinney 1932 442 .445-Mean 
David Segel 1934 100 .44-Med. 
Mazie E. Wagner 1934 39 .40 to .§0 incl.—Med. 
G. W. Durflinger 1942 47 .52-Med. 





the best single predictor for one college may be entirely negligible 
in its contribution for another.’’® However, the regression equations 
worked out for each school he found to be remarkably accurate when 
used in the same school the following year. “Predictions were on the 
average within .3 of a grade point of the actual grade earned.””® 

The conclusion may be drawn that intelligence tests are used in 
almost every attempt to predict college success whether alone or with 
other measures. In most schools the correlation between intelligence 
and college grades is between .40 and .50. Intelligence tests vary 
among themselves in their ability to predict college grades. 


GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT OR CONTENT TESTS 


There are some who contend that the achievement examination is 
as good a criterion of scholastic achievement in college as is the 
intelligence test, if indeed, it is not a better one. Philip M. Condit 
favors this point of view. ‘From the data accumulated in this study 
it appears that a reliable achievement test yields as good results for 
classification purposes as does a psychological examination.’’’° 


*R. L. C. Butsch, “Improving the Prediction of Academic Success through Dif- 
ferential Weighting,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (Sept., 1939), p. 
401. 

® Ibid., p. 420. 

* Ibid., p. 420. 

” Philip M. Condit. ‘The Prediction of Scholastic Success by Means of Classifi- 
cation Examinations,” Journal of Educational Reseach, XIX (May, 1929), pp. 


331-335. 
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Concerning the comparative value of high school averages and 
general content tests A. C. Eurich and L. F. Cain assert, 


General achievement tests provide a close second to high school 
averages as a single basis for predicting college scholarship. Various 
investigators have found the relationship between the College Entrance 
Examination Board tests and general scholarship to range from .39 to 
A 


E. H. Morris’? in the Albany, New York, Teachers College used 
the New York Regents’ averages with first semester college marks 
for several classes and secured correlation coefficients of .39, .42, .47, 


TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS AND COLLEGE GRADES REPORTED SINCE 1934 











CRITERION 
INVESTIGATOR INSTITUTION Test in r 
Butsch Marquette U. Iowa HLS. First sem. Rb cAEs AS 
content °47, -475 +475 
BY; Mey) ay | 
48, .53, 55 
Hanna Wash. Sq. Col. Coop. tests First sem. -49 
of math., Eng. 
and for. lang. 
Landry 3 Eastern Col. C.E.E.B. tests First year 57 
Leaf LaSalle Jr. Col. Iowa H.S. First year 63 
content 
Morris Trs. Col. Regents averages Be Xe ey Mey U7 
First sem. 48, «53 
Median= . 475 





.48 and .53. H. A. Landry’® used the College Entrance Examination 
Board content tests and obtained a correlation of .57 with first year 
gtades in three Eastern colleges. C. T. Leaf** used the Iowa High 
School Content Tests and first year grades, finding a correlation of 
.63. At Marquette University R. L. C. Butsch’® used the same tests 
and first semester grades in four different departments during three 
successive years. He found correlations of from .34 to .55. With the 


A.C. Eurich and L., F. Cain, “Prognosis,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941, p. 849. 

” E. H. Morris, “Some Results Secured in Personnel Work in a Teachers College,” 
School and Society, XX XIX (May, 1934), pp. 574-576. 

*H. A. Landry, “Relative Predictive Value of Certain College Entrance Criteria,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, V (March, 1937), p. 256. 

*C. T. Leaf, “Prediction of College Marks,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
VIII (March, 1940), p. 303. 

* Butsch, op. cit., p. 401. 
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large number of teachers colleges affiliated with the Teachers College 
Personnel Association and purchasing general achievement tests (72 
in 1937) it is surprising that there are so few published studies re- 
porting the use of their examinations as predictive of college grades. 

Douglass,** Segel’* and Wagner’* compiled summaries of reported 
correlations between general achievement examinations and college 
scholarship. Many of the important studies of the relationship be- 
tween the same two variables reported since 1934 are summarized 
in Table III of the present study. A report of all four summaries is 
given in Table IV. The three earlier summaries found the median 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARIES OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONTENT 
EXAMINATIONS AND COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 











AUTHOR DaTE NuMBER MepIAn oR MEAN 
H. R. Douglass 1931 67 .55-Med. 
54-Mean 
David Segel 1934 13 545-Med. 
Mazie E. Wagner 1934 88 .56-Med. 
G. W. Durflinger 1942 20 -475-Med. 








correlation of many studies of the relationship between high school 
content examinations and college marks is about .55. This difference 
may be accounted for in the following ways: 

1. The number of studies summarized in the present study is 
so small that the difference between .55 and .475 is probably 
not significant. 

2. There may actually be a tendency for the correlations between 
high school content tests and college grades to become smaller. 
High schools are accepting more generally every year the 
principle that there is no significant correlation between the 
number of units earned in high school in any subject matter 
field and scholastic success in college. As a result students may 
not be prepared in one or two parts of the general high school 
achievement examination yet make good college students. As 
this principle achieves wider acceptance the correlation between 
comprehensive high school achievement tests and college grades 
will probably decrease. 

Attention should be called to the fact that all of the studies 


reported here use content tests which cover the high school subject 


* Douglass, op. cit., p. 48. 
™ Segel, op. cit., p. 59. 
* Wagner, op. cit., pp. 59-69. 
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matter but only one study has come to the attention of the writer 
which attempts to show how well college grades can be predicted 
from the results of an elementary school content test. In checking 
upon the validity of the Teachers College Personnel Association 
elementary test J. D. Heilman’® reports the correlation between 
the above named test and college grades as .579 + .025. Very few 
of the high school content tests correlated with college marks obtain 
as high a coefficient as this. 


PERSONALITY OR TRAIT TESTS 


The measurement of personality is a new procedure and is still 
in its experimental stages. Studies like those of Hartshorne and 
May”? indicate that such abstract qualities as honesty, loyalty, and 
co-operativeness are meaningless apart from the actual situations in 
which they function. The concepts of Gestalt psychology also lead 
to the conclusion that traits and trait patterns are not independent 
of the field in which they operate. Therefore, a minute analysis of 
the constituents of a characteristic may not reveal an accurate picture 
of the whole. 

It may be because of one or all of these facts that very few studies 
attempting to predict college success include any type of personality 
test. The Wayne University studies’ in selective admission report 
the use of the Bernreuter Personality Schedule along with (1) faculty 
ratings, (2) principal’s rating, and (3) curriculum advisor’s report. 
All correlations for the personality test run from —.09 to +.15 
which are so low as to cast doubt upon their validity. 

S. R. Laycock?* also experimented with the use of the Bernreuter 
test but used teaching success as a criterion. He reported a correlation 
of —.21 +.05 between the neurotic tendency scale and practice 
teaching grades and +.33 +.07 between dominance submission and 
practice teaching grades. 

Eurich and Cain consider the traits of personality in their study 
of the prognosis of college success. They say, ‘The relationship 
between college scholarship, neurotic tendencies and dominance and 


” Heilman, op. cit., p. 12. 

* H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928. 

7 W. E. Lessenger and Others, ‘Selective Admission of Prospective Teachers,” 
Research Studies in Selective Admission and Placement, No. 1, Detroit: Wayne 
University, 1939. 

*Sam R. Laycock, ‘The Bernreuter Personality Inventory in the Selection of 
Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (January, 1934), p. 59. 
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submission ate varied, but for the most part quite negligible.” 

A. M. Turrell also reports the use of the Bernreuter Inventory in 
Pasadena Junior College. He separated the sexes and used the scores 
of 348 boys and 409 girls. The correlation coefficient was calculated 
for each of the four inventory ratings and the following grade point 
ratios: (1) General scholarship average for all subjects carried, (2) 
Average of academic subjects, (3) Average of semi-skill subjects, 
and (4) Average of skill subjects. He found no correlation coefhi- 
cient higher than +-0.12 and —0.15, so concluded, “There seems 
to be no significant relationship between the factors which this inven- 
tory measures and the grades given by teachers, considered as a 
general average or by subject field.” 

The factor of interest was studied by M. M. Jacobsen?® at Minne- 
sota. K. Van Tuyl and A. C. Eurich*® studied the same function 
and in both studies the conclusion was reached that interest yields 
a higher relationship with college success than any other personality 
trait and appears to be a remarkably stable function. D. G. Ryans,” 
on the other hand found persistence or drive to correlate more highly 
with college grades than any other personality factor. Studying junior 
college sophomores, he found a correlation of .48 between these two 
named variables. His persistence tests were developed from a group 
factor which emerged from a factor analysis of seventeen tests. The 
specific situations through which persistence is exemplified are (1) 
consecutive effort at rational learning, (2) self-ratings on a functional 
schedule, and (3) physical endurance (arm extension). As research 
such as this continues in this area, significant tests and relationships 
may be developed which will greatly enlarge the knowledge of this 
field and the usefulness of such data in prediction. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADE AVERAGES 


When available, high school grades are frequently used as pre- 
dictive indices. Generally they have been found to provide as accu- 


* Eurich and Cain, op. cit., p. 849. 

* A.M. Turrell, ‘Relationship of Personality to Scholarship,” Junior College 
Journal, Vol. V (April, 1935), pp. 355-357. 

**M. M. Jacobsen, “The Quantitative Determination of Scholastic Interests among 
College Students,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis. (University of Minnesota, 1928) 

** Katharine Van Tuyl and A. C. Eurich, “Measuring the Interests of College Stu- 
dents with Different Major Subjects,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1934), pp. 27-44. 

*D. G. Ryans, “A Study of Observed Relationship Between Persistence Test 
Results, Intelligence Indices, and Academic Success.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XX1X (November, 1938), pp. 573-580. 
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rate a basis for predicting college scholarship as any other single 
criterion. Segel?* notices in his summary of studies that the corre- 
lations based on high school marks are more variable than those 
based on scholastic aptitude tests. He suggests that the reason for 
this is the variability in the meaning of marks or bases on which 
they are given. He found the r’s to vary from school to school from 
.29 to .77. 

“Past performance is the best index of ultimate success,’’*® says 
Mazie E. Wagner after a painstaking study of general and specific 
college achievement and various predictive measures at the University 
of Buffalo. She states further in support of her point of view, “Of 
those investigators who compare prediction criteria, the vast majority 
find that the high school record is more closely related to success 
than any other single criterion which they have studied.’’*° Doug- 
lass** came to a similar conclusion over a decade ago at the University 
of Oregon. He found the average coefficient for college marks and 
high school marks is .54 and between intelligence test results and 
college marks it is .44. 

There appears to be sufficient basis for concluding that the corre- 
lations between college scholarship and high school scholarship 
will vary from .50 to .60 with a median of approximately .55. This 
is practically the same (.545) as Segel found the correlation between 
achievement tests and college scholarship to be. Thus, it appears 
that a two hour achievement test will give a score that is as predictive 
of college scholarship as the more laborious method of accumulating 
the high school record. 


COMBINATIONS OF VARIABLES 


It has been repeatedly demonstrated that a combination of several 
indices is more accurate in predicting college scholarship than any 
single variable alone. A number of years ago A. B. Crawford,” 
working at Yale, found a multiple correlation of .74 between college 
scholarship and a combination of College Entrance Examination 
Board tests, high school record, an intelligence test, and age at 
entrance. L. D. Hartson** obtained a correlation of .75 using a 


* Segel, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

” Wagner, op. cit., p. 59. 

” Thid., p. 63. 

* Douglass, op. cit., p. 55. 

"A. B. Crawford, “Forecasting Freshman Achievement,” School and Society, 
XXXI (January, 1930), pp. 125-130. 

*L. D. Hartson, “Further Validation of the Rating Scales Used with Candidates 
for Admission to Oberlin College,” School and Society, XLVI (July, 1937), pp. 
155-160. 
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combination of high school marks, the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination and the Ohio State Study Performance Test. In another 
study Hartson** used high school grades, an intelligence test and 
ratings by principal and teacher to correlate with first semester grades 
and found a multiple coefficient of .71. 

Segel,®> Douglass,*° and Wagner** give summaries of many such 
multiple correlations. A table of multiple correlations calculated 
since the Segel and Wagner summaries in 1934 is included in Table 
V. All of these summaries and individual studies lead to the follow- 


TABLE V 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS REPORTED 
BY DIFFERENT INVESTIGATORS SINCE 1934 











Procnostic VARIABLES r REPORTER INSTITUTION 
H. 5S. rank, intelligence and H.S.contenttest.. .59  Butsch Marquette U. 
-70 
Elem. school I.Q. and tenth grade scholarship. .70  Byrnsand Wisconsin U. 
Henmon 
T.C.P.A. intelligence, elementary and English Durflinger Nebraska Trs. Col. 
tests Men 54 
Women .55 
H. S. marks, Ohio State intelligence and study Hartson Oberlin (men only) 
I ie 5a sd cnusnsdataaers 275 
T.C.P.A. intelligence and elementary tests.. .620 Heilman Colo. St. Col. of Educ. 
T.C.P.A. intelligence, English and elementary Heilman Colo. St. Col. of Educ. 
CORE eraser cies sc sie ene ee Ca oe Neate HEIN rs . 688 
Intelligence and H. S. grades............... .56 Hepner San Diego State 
Intelligence, English aptitude, H. S. content Leaf LaSalle Jr. Col. 
rrr re 79 
Intelligence, H. S. rank, college aptitude test Root Hamline U. 
and freshman English........ Wa Gerace aed 83 
Reading, English, immediate recall and Beta- Selover & Ohio U. 
IE 6 ins ucienscdspsavdieesnsaness .70 * Porter 





ing conclusions: (1) Multiple correlation coefficients are rarely 
higher than .80 regardless of the variables used. (2) An intelligence 
test, a good achievement test and high school grade averages together 
usually bring the highest multiple r’s. (3) The median multiple r 
as found in the summaries is between .60 and .70. 


THE SEX DIFFERENTIAL 


One of the first investigators in the field of the prediction of college 
success to recognize the importance of sex in the prediction formula 


*L. D. Hartson, ‘Validation of the Rating Scales Used with Candidates for 
Admission to Oberlin College,” School and Society, XXXVI (September, 1932), 
pp. 413-416. 

* Segel, op. cit., pp. 72-75. 

* Douglass, of. cit., p. 50. 

* Wagner, op. cit., p. 64. 
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was Wagner, studying at the University of Buffalo. She says, ““Divid- 
ing a total student body into more homogeneous groups, e.g. by 
graduation school or sex or age, and then developing prediction for- 
mulae for such groups will be found more fruitful.’’** 

In his study for prediction of college marks of Phillips University 
students T. D. D. Quaid came to a similar conclusion when he said, 


About the only statement one can make with confidence about the 
comparative predictive efficiency of high school average marks, Ameti- 
can Council test scores and the Ohio State Psychological Examination is 
that none is best for all levels of ability or for both sexes.*® 


E. A. Rundquist,*® studying junior high school students in the 
Cincinnati schools, reports that he notices the same sex difference in 
prediction at that level. He finds that the correlations between intelli- 
gence and grades runs about .10 higher for the women. This he 
notices drops off to practically nothing in the elementary school. 
M. E. Wagner and E. Strabel*! report that in college also these 
variables give correlations of .72 for the women and .58 for the men. 

Recent studies in college prediction have noticed a sex factor which 
needs to be given a differential treatment. The regression equation 
set up for the men is likely to predict less accurately for the women 
and vice versa. Likewise a regression equation set up for the total 
group is not likely to predict as accurately as one set up for each sex 
separately and accuracy of prediction is important in this field. 

The studies summarized in this article indicate what other indi- 
viduals and other colleges are doing in their attempts to predict 
with greater accuracy the chances that a student with a certain back- 
ground and a measurable pattern of mental and personality traits 
will succeed in the academic work in college. The findings from one 
institution cannot be transferred unaltered to another college without 
considerable loss in validity but they can and do indicate the general 
trend of thinking and a few of the conclusions which may be specific 
or general. 


*® Wagner, op. cit., p. 20. 

* TD. D. Quaid, “A Study in the Prediction of College Freshman Marks,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, V1 (March, 1938), p. 363. 

“E. A. Rundquist, “Sex, Intelligence and School Marks,” School and Society, 
LIII (April, 1941), p. 452. 

“1M. E. Wagner and E. Strabel, “Homogeneous Grouping as a Means of Predic- 
tion of Academic Performance,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIX (August, 
1935), p. 426. 
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I Registered 500 for Army Pre-Flight 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 


OR MONTHS the administrative officers at The Pennsylvania State 

College had been considering the introduction of groups of 
young men of the armed forces to the campus for various types of 
instruction. We were visited again and again by Army and Navy 
committees and finally we learned that 500 Pre-Flight trainees would 
arrive sometime before April 5, on which date their course of study 
was to begin. 

On the evening of March 29 the sound of marching feet and lusty 
singing announced the arrival of the young men, and the next 
morning I was called to the President’s office where I was given the 
answer sheets for the examination which the 500 young men had 
taken some time previously at Atlantic City. The examination sheets 
were those devised by the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion and were simply a series of numbers followed by rectangular 
spaces in which the trainee indicated his multiple choice answer. The 
examination was of five parts and included mathematics, physics, 
history, geography and English. The raw scores (total answers cor- 
rect) for each section of the examinations were written on the sheet 
together with the name of the trainee, and in addition, the total of 
the raw scores was given. Assistants from my office and from the 
office of the President next prepared a three by five card for each 
trainee, each of which looked about as follows: 





Reid Wallace E. 


42 
21 
16 
16 
13 


108 
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Under Army instructions’ these cards were then arranged in order, 
with the highest total first and the lowest total last. The entire group 
was next divided into five equal parts of one hundred each. Group 
number one (numbers 1-100) were to be at the College for three 
weeks of academic instruction, classes meeting five times a week, 
with special army class work on Saturday, the three academic weeks 
to be followed by four weeks of actual flight training at one of the 
nearby airfields. Group two (101-200) would have seven weeks of 
academic instruction followed by four weeks of flight training. Group 
three (201-300) would have eleven weeks of academic and four 
weeks of flight instruction. Group four (301-400) would have fifteen 
weeks of academic and four weeks of flight instruction. Group five 
(401-500) would have nineteen weeks of academic and four weeks 
of flight instruction. 

As each group completed its flight training it would leave the 
Campus for instruction elsewhere and be replaced by an equal num- 
ber. The flow chart in the office of the Military indicated that each 
group would leave on Friday or Saturday and would be replaced 
on Sunday or Monday. This means that at the end of seven weeks 
and each subsequent four week period one-fifth of the group would 
leave and a new fifth would arrive. 

This task ended at 10:30 P.M. on Tuesday, March 30. 

The next chore was to assign trainees to subjects on the basis of 
their scores in the several parts of the test. This took all of Wednesday 
for me and one assistant, and we worked for the first half day without 
one very important directive (note the use of the new army word.) 
Assignments should have been, and after a false start, were made, not 
only on the basis of need as evidenced by low scores on the tests, 
but also on the basis of a priority of usefulness of the subject to a 
pilot. This priority order (the army directive) was as follows: mathe- 
matics, physics, geography, history, and English. 

In addition, in an eight hour school day, four hours were to be 
used for academic subjects, one for supervised study, one for instruc- 
tion in military customs and hygiene, one for physical training, and 


*The instructions referred to here and later were found in the following docu- 
ments: 
(1) Flight table E revised as of February 11, 1943. 
(2) FTC memoranda Army Air Forces Headquarters, Flying Training Command, 
Fort Worth, Texas Numbers 50-25-1 to 50-25-7. 
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one for military drill. Two hours of physics laboratory accompanied 
the one hour of physics recitation, which, if scheduled, left room for 
but one other subject. With this in mind, and for the first three 
hundred trainees, the following combinations were all that were 
possible: 

Physics and mathematics, or 

. Physics and English, or 

. Physics and geography, or 

Physics and history, or 

Mathematics, English, geography, history 


Another army regulation said that whenever possible, four weeks of 
Mathematics should precede the actual class work in Physics. This 
was possible for the lower two groups (numbers 301-400 and 401- 
500) who would have fifteen and nineteen weeks respectively for 
academic work. The basic schedules arranged for these two groups 
appeared as follows: 

Since physics would not begin for at least four weeks, some other 
additional subjects could be scheduled during this initial period. 
For trainees numbered 301-400, this meant scheduling three subjects 
a day for four weeks; or one subject three times a day for four 
weeks; or one subject twice a day for four weeks and a second subject 
once a day for four weeks—and this third plan was the one adopted. 
Actually it was discovered, the next day, that in this group of 100 
only eight ‘‘needed”’ history, so this subject was eliminated and only 
two (the first and third) of the three different groupings were actually 
used. 

In scheduling group five certain other restrictions entered. No 
recitation course (except mathematics which was allowed 80 hours) 
could cover more than sixty class-room clock-hours. Therefore physics 
could not run for more than twelve weeks, and so in a nineteen week 
period it could begin as late as the eighth week. This made possible 
the scheduling of three courses in addition to mathematics for the 
first seven weeks, and, when the eighty hours of mathematics had 
been completed, the scheduling of three weeks more of one subject. 

Well, the breakdowns into subjects to be studied, and the prepa- 
ration of basic schedules ended at 11 P.M. on Wednesday, March 31. 

While I was busy at the chores listed above other members of 
my staff were preparing matriculation cards for each trainee, with 
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this additional line stamped on the card—‘Void September 11, 1943” 
—the date the last group is scheduled to leave the campus. Still others 
were preparing record cards for each trainee. On these cards we 
recorded from the official army record form all the information we 
wanted, except the home address, which did not seem to be recorded 
on the cards. A record card as filled out for a typical trainee, is shown 


below: 


Eeohert Leaward | Meury = 


Course Finst NAME MIDDLE NAME Lag? Name 


L21IIAGS4- 








HOME AODRESS STREET Town Coun STATE 





Dec. 219272 


DATE OF BIRTH 








ill Le it: Lehigh Cv. 


Previous een REcorD 











DEPARTMENT DATE STARTED Date ComPLeteo 














A Description of the Course is Printed oo the Reverse of This Card 


On the backs of these cards, sometime during the trainee’s stay 
on the campus, the descriptions of the courses he is pursuing will 
later be printed, with a space reserved for the grades he earns during 
this period. 

This brings me to Thursday. On this day we began to write group 
schedules, based on the subjects to be studied, available rooms, faculty, 
etc. This took two full days, and although we did not work Thursday 
night, Friday night was another late one. Schedules for the first three 
groups of one hundred were simple, but specimens for the two groups 
who were to remain here for fifteen and nineteen weeks of instruc- 
tion, with the introduction of physics at a date some weeks after 
other subjects began, are shown just to indicate the difficulties of 


the problem. 
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301-400 
weakest in Geography 
daily except Saturday 
Hours Begins April 5 Begins May 3 

8:00— 8:50 Geography Physics Lab 

9:00-9:50 Study Physics Lab 
10:00—10:50 Mathematics Mathematics 
11:00-11:50 English Study 

1:10— 2:00 Geography Military Customs and 

Hygiene 
2:10— 3:00 Military Customs and Physics 
Hygiene 

3:10- 4:00 Physical Training Physical Training 

4:10— 5:00 Military Drill Military Drill 
401-500 


weakest in History 
daily except Saturday 


Hours Begins April 5 Begins May 24 Begins July 26 


8:00— 8:50 Military Customs Physics Physics 

and Hygiene 
9:00— 9:50 Mathematics Mathematics History 
10:00-10:50 English Physics Lab Physics Lab 
11:00-11:50 History Physics Lab Physics Lab 
1:10- 2:00 Study Study Study 
2:10- 3:00 Geography Military Customs Military Customs 

and Hygiene and Hygiene 

3:10— 4:00 Physical Training Physical Training Physical Training 


4:10— 5:00 Military Drill Military Drill - Military Drill 











Actually we issued to the trainee only the schedule for the work to 
be taken during the first period of attendance, a new one to be 
distributed when the introduction of Physics into the schedule made 
a change necessary. The date when the new schedule would be issued 
was noted in the original schedule. The schedule for a trainee in 
that portion of group 401-500 shown above, as given to the trainee, 
appeared as follows: 











ee 


a. 
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401-500 Name Johnston, Arthur O. 
10 Wk. History Barracks #18 
Schedule 22 (31) 


DAILY EXCEPT SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Hours Subject Building Room 
8:00— 8:50 Military Customs & Hygiene White Hall 
9:00— 9:50 Mathematics Forestry 103 
10:00-10:50 English Forestry 11 
11:00-11:50 Physical Training Recreation Building 

Dinner 

1:10— 2:00 Study White Hall 3 
2:10— 3:00 History Chemical Engineering 300 
3:10— 4:00 Geography Dairy 208 


4:10— 5:00 Military Drill 
YOU WILL RECEIVE A NEW SCHEDULE ON MAY 24 











In brief, although on the basis of subjects to be studied, only five 
different combinations were possible, the first one hundred, on account 
of section size restrictions, etc., broke up into six different groups. 
The number of groups (and therefore the number of different 
schedules) for each hundred was as follows: 


1-100 6 different schedules 
101-200 6 different schedules 
201-300 6 different schedules 
301-400 4 different schedules 
401-500 4 different schedules 


The actual number of sections in the various subject fields, and 
the number of trainees taking these subjects is as listed in the table on 
page 86—which table, however, does not include those cases? for 
whom we had no examinations, or for whom we had only the total 
score, and who were assigned to classes later, on information gathered 
by personal interviews. 

On Saturday morning we began “‘dittoing”’ the individual schedules, 
making somewhat in excess of three times the number needed, with 





* Twelve men were included in the original 500 who came with their army record 
card, but with no record of having taken any examination. Five men were here for 
whom we had the total score, but for whom we had no partial score or examination 
sheets, 
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the purpose of giving one to the individual trainee, one to the Dean 
in charge of the academic program for these 500 army trainees, and one 
to the Military. As fast as these came from the machine, we wrote 
the name of the trainee on these copies, pinned them together, and 
filed them alphabetically. We then had three alphabetical files— 
schedules, record cards, and matriculation cards. Using the record 
cards, since they were more easily handled, we broke the five hundred 
into five as nearly as possible parts. The actual division was as follows: 


1. A-M 

2.R 

3. Sa-So 

4. Sp-Sz, T 

ete Ae a 


This peculiar alphabetical breakdown was caused by the fact that 
we wefe supposed to get names only from the second half of the 
alphabet but some others did receive orders to report here. 
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This ended at 4:30 Saturday afternoon, and although we usually 
do not work Saturday afternoons, no one minded, and in spite of 
ration points, we had light refreshments furnished spontaneously by 
members of my staff. 

During this week the trainees had been “in quarantine” in fra- 
ternity houses evacuated by our regular students. Instead of names 
like Chi Phi, buildings now bore such titles and signs as— 
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BARRACKS 19 
ARMY RESERVATION 
RESTRICTED 











So on Saturday I had selected five barracks, and had assigned some 
of my staff, by two’s, to go to a barrack on Monday, for the actual 
registration. Classes for trainees were supposed to begin April 5— 
Monday—but we registered them that day and classes met for the 
first time on Tuesday. Each trainee received a copy of his schedule, 
a matriculation card, gave us his home address, and filled in a card 
prepared by and for the use of the local church. Registration moved 
very quickly, and the five hundred were registered in just a bit over 
an hour. 

Monday morning the trainees assembled just by my home (I live 
in the heart of our fraternity section) in “squadrons” depending on 
the building in which they would have their “eight o'clock,” and 
at about 7:50 moved off, singing lustily, to their first introduction 
to Penn State professors. 

Another item—the issuing of books and necessary supplies, fur- 
nished under contract by the College, was accomplished as follows. 
An alphabetical list of all trainees was typed, on which we listed the 
subjects scheduled by each trainee. A copy of this list was given to 
the book store, and all the trainee had to do was go to the store, 
present his matriculation card, the name was compared with the 
above list, and the supplies for his subject were handed him. 

Just one word more—on Thursday, April 8, an inspecting officer 
appeared on the campus—no schedules were changed—no changes 
were suggested—and I am once more breathing smoothly and 
easily. Hold it! A new group arrives in May! 


POSTSCRIPT 

This was written shortly after April 8. On July 1 the enrollment in the 
armed services at The Pennsylvania State College included the Army Air 
Corps, now increased to 600, Navy Basic (V-12) 600, Army Engineers 
(Basic and Advanced) 815, Navy Ensigns in Diesel Engineering 130, a 
total of 2,145. In addition we have 101 Curtiss-Wright Cadettes and 90 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Scholarship Holders. These figures added 
to the number in the armed forces give us a total of 2,336 students in 
attendance, not admitted by the College, but sent here for special instruc- 
tion by the Government or by private business interested directly in war 
production. 








Computational Arithmetic at the 
College Level 


W. S. GUILER AND CARMILLE RUSH 


Fo a long time educational leaders have been conscious of the role 
of numbers in intelligent behavior. Indeed, the emphasis which 
schools from early days to the present have placed on arithmetic in 
the triumvirate of the three R’s lends testimony to the awareness of 
the need of training the youth of each generation to deal with the 
number aspects of their world. Nor has this emphasis been misplaced, 
for the simplest matters of everyday life, financial and domestic prob- 
lems, reflections along scientific lines, civic and economic thinking— 
all have their quantitative aspects. So much do quantitative elements 
enter into our thinking that one writer has been led to say that 
unless one sees things “in quantitative terms, he scarcely sees them 
at all.’ . 

Notwithstanding the emphasis which has been placed on arith- 
metic in the course of study, the results have been far from encour- 
aging. Surveys of achievement show clearly that a large proportion 
of individuals who have completed their formal schooling in arith- 
metic cannot be relied on to do accurate computation in whole num- 
bers, in fractions, in decimals, in practical measurements, and in 
percentage. Included in the surveys were 1,063 college freshmen? 
and 142 teachers in service.* The nature and extent of the computa- 
tional shortcomings of these nearly mature and fully matured indi- 
viduals are shown in Table I. 

An analysis of Table I reveals some important findings. One major 
finding is that a considerable proportion of persons who have com- 
pleted their formal schooling in arithmetic are weak in many of the 
computational skills. Of the 1,063 college freshmen, one third or 
more manifested weakness in fourteen of the twenty-five skills; one 
half or more, in four of the skills; and two thirds or more in two of 
the skills. Of the 48 teachers who were not teaching arithmetic, one 
third or more exhibited weakness in sixteen of the skills; one half 
or more, in eight of the skills; and two thirds or more, in four of 


1 Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 1924, pp. 146-147. 
2W. W. Guiler. Unpublished study entitled “Computational Weaknesses of Col- 


lege Freshmen.” A 
*W. J. Hilty. Unpublished Master’s thesis, pp. 34-35. Miami University Library, 


1935. 
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the skills. Of the 94 teachers who were teaching arithmetic, one 
third or more displayed weakness in five of the skills, and one half 
or more displayed weakness in two of the skills. Another important 
finding is that the percentage of teachers who showed weakness in 
the operation of some of the computational skills was significantly 
high. 

The seriousness of the situation revealed by the surveys lies in the 
fact that deficiencies in computational skills impose serious handicaps 
on the persons concerned. They will hinder the individual in his 
mental reactions whenever quantitative elements are involved, regard- 
less of whether these elements are encountered in school studies or in 
the practical affairs of life. The situation is especially serious when 
viewed from the standpoint of teaching. One may well question how 
effectively teachers can help learners acquire operational skills in 
which they themselves are deficient. Most certainly, it is not sound 
educational statesmanship to expect the blind to lead the blind. 

In recognition of its responsibility in providing pupils with com- 
petent teachers, the School of Education of Miami University for 
more than a decade has been providing remedial service in computa- 
tional arithmetic for prospective elementary-school teachers who are 
retarded in this phase of learning. The purpose of the service is 
twofold: (1) to protect the pupils of these prospective teachers from 
the latter’s lack of competency in computational skills, and (2) to 
improve the students’ ability to deal more effectively with the quanti- 
tative aspects of their environment. The procedures utilized and the 
results obtained with a group of students during the 1942-43 school 
year are reported in this article. The data on which the report is 
based were derived from scores made on the Christofferson-Rush- 
Guiler Analytical Survey Test in Computational Arithmetic,s which 
was given just before the remedial project began and later on after 
the project was completed. The test covers five phases of computation: 
whole numbers, fractions and mixed numbers, decimals, practical 
measurements, and percentage. Five skills are included in each phase 
of the test, and two examples are used to measure each skill, the 
examples being arranged in cycle form. Each example has a value of 
one point, the highest possible score being fifty points. The specific 
skills measured by the test are presented in Table I. 


PROCEDURES 


Selecting the Students. Selecting the remedial students constituted 
the first step in the project. The students were chosen on the basis of 


* Published by the Harrison Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1939. 
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scores made on Form 1 of the analytical survey test to which reference 
was made in the paragraph above. The students selected were those 
who manifested a lack of competency in any of the phases of computa- 
tion included in the test. Of the students who were enrolled in the 
remedial project when the work began, forty-nine remained to com- 
plete the work. The results presented in a later section of this report 
have to do with these forty-nine students. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN AND TEACHERS IN _ SERVICE 
EXHIBITING WEAKNESS IN VARIOUS COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS* 














142 TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
1063 
ConguraronaySeisstnWnnet | cottaoe |B Now | 9 
FresHMen | teachers of | Teachers of 
Arithmetic | Arithmetic 
Wuo te NumBERs 
TPRODMEMMAGOMIOR : 5 5s) o2sisiessicscs 0a bearers ween 38 25 18 
UME TACOMA heaioigct ceis a sia raisaoiers wien oor 12 12 8 
Be Or ee re Penner 27 27 20 
AURORE CICA VABIOD os. 6. 605c6:: 0.5 0'ieieso rose erelere ayeisreuelohele 12 16 3 
RMR CAM IGION 5559) .015;0)4:9 (01 1sleieros sss. oreverscseveidars 52 46 23 
FRACTIONS AND Mixep NuMBERS 
We ACURA) rorcrele a iciatiais sicioc Siow aiars nese 30 51 22 
PF ROMA WTAE so 20s gi5 ease ates tipreceswvs)eioior si scatelere tonnes 54 57 34 
ECTS CEs 10a 41 54 20 
PORN cron Gio eee cis saieca la ovsic pee ewreiein en eteds 45 39 24 
ec cinie eet atsensaackwneaeds 35 39 10 
DEcIMALS 
RRMA oars: 6:5 sieiaivieieiaisssies whol Sceie- Swe eee 17 23 12 
SOMME SERRA os. aia'/5\ 5. 4.5 018 0s ensie nSiwie or niwie ries ceies 12 16 4 
RW AINRCAIS SATION 55 ne io ssr0yo'aicis Se intes sien uateiosrere 4 4 I 
MMRDA MNDIN o5.516)/5 05/0) 4\4- 1.02 0isicvare alieleve ss) 6:8 ail 0Fo-siaveie 42 "73 35 
sos chien. CaneGuebinden dea 46 48 30 
PracTicAL MEASUREMENTS 
AS WN ASHORE sao nak v vo) ois rala'eiavatelo Slaves wiciereeproiviors 50) 33 17 
ey ebid CODRAORAOMIN cr sas'cicisioteie)oisre:anevese:Gierayovsnerorsiolerstene 23 33 12 
BEER ORE ECT OTT TET 39 31 19 
RADII 5 5o-<avcro\ $015 ic lsi-0i0,5's'e 2s xvelelelerelesneiseieiaieis "8 85 60 
Sey ODO en ae eee ee 25 33 18 
PERCENTAGE 
21 Finding a per cent of a number.............. 27 25 15 
22 Finding what per cent one number is of another 45 54 20 
23 Finding a number when a per cent of it is known 71 81 56 
24 Finding the result of a per cent of increase or of 
decrease of a given number............... 36 44 22 
25 Finding the per cent of increase or of decrease of 
GNE TUMDES ON GHOENE i6.6:0.6.055 0 6 5 on eeeiee's 48 67 33 














® Percentages were computed from scores derived from the Christofferson-Rush-Guiler 
Analytical Survey Test in Computational Arithmetic published by the Harrison Publishing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1939. 
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Organizing and Administering the Remedial Program. The second 
step in the project consisted in the organization and administration of 
a systematic program of remedial instruction. Two class periods each 
week were devoted to the remedial work. The project began early 
in October. Most of the students had completed their work by the 
last of November; the others continued the remedial work until the 
end of the semester. 

The remedial program covered five phases of computation: whole 
numbers, fractions and mixed numbers, decimals, practical measure- 










































TABLE II 


SUB-SKILLS IN DECIMALS IN WHICH SOME OF THE REMEDIAL STUDENTS 
EXHIBITED WEAKNESS* 








Number of STUDENT 





SuB-sKILL8 
1}2/314/5|6]7/81/9 [10/11/12/13/14/15 





1 Using the vocabulary of decimals.......... x} |x/x|x|/x|/x] |x/x| |x|/x/x/x 
2 Comparing numbers with the decimal point in 
relatively different positions............ x x x 
3 Rounding off numbers to the nearest unit, 
MM ctsbxkstoes bedcaactreacass x|x] |x x) |xpxis ie ters 
4 Changing a fraction or a mixed number to a 
MG 6 ch gn santeaeaccuriaddnnciee: x} [x{/x|[x|/x/x] |x] [x|/x|x/x/x 


6 Carrying answer in division to several decimal 
ECE eee ee ane eee: rat x x|x/x x x Sixx lelz 

» Adding decimals having the same number of 
OS EET PCO nme x x Ex 

8 Adding decimals having a varying number of 
SO COE ae eee Cre x x| |x 

9 Subtracting decimals having the same number 
ee SECO Perr ee: x 

10 Subtracting decimals having a varying num- 
6 sev cccvceeccevasssunees x x x x x 

11 Estimating products in the multiplication of 
65s cceusthsedinececananses x| |x} /x/x| |x x 

12 Multiplying an integer by a decimal or a 
decimal by an integer.................. x 

13 Multiplying a decimal by a power of ten..... x 
14 Multiplying a decimal by a decimal........ x 
15 Estimating quotients in the division of deci- 


16 Dividing a decimal by an integer.......... x} |x 
17 Dividing a decimal by a power of ten....... x x} |x 
18 Dividing a decimal by a decimal when there 
are fewer places in the divisor than in 
Oe GI Rk beck sceccnxevaccesene) x x x} |x 
19 Dividing a decimal by a decimal when there 
are more places in the divisor than in the 
I 6.55 5 v0 a ecdccecansexexsOixe X/X|xX|/xX|x/|x X/xX|/x} |x 














Number of sub-skills in which weakness was 
1122 Sa ni i ARINC ir te ei iat (ore 14] 2/10] 7| 8) 7] 5] 2] 6] 3) Sizzizz} 4/13 





















































* As revealed by the Diagnostic Test in Decimals. 
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ments, and percentage. The work within each unit was organized 
on an individualized group-instruction basis. In order to meet indi- 
vidual needs certain procedures were followed. First, the students 
were required to do remedial work only in the units in which they 
manifested weakness, as determined by their scores on the various 
phases of the preliminary analytical survey test. Second, before the 
students began remedial work in a particular unit, they were given 
a diagnostic test in order to discover their specific difficulties. The 
individual learning needs which were revealed by this type of diag- 
nosis for a limited number of the students are shown in Table II. 
Third, each student kept a record of his own shortcomings, as 
revealed by his own diagnostic test papers. This record served to focus 
attention on individual study and practice needs. Fourth, the class 
work was organized on the basis of the specific learning needs of 
individual students. When a majority of the students displayed 
weakness in a given computational skill, group instruction was em- 
ployed; when only a few students experienced a given difficulty, 
instruction and practice were organized for the particular students 
concerned. Fifth, the class work consisted in direct teaching and 
abundant practice centered on the particular skills which caused difh- 
culty. This direct teaching and practice was facilitated through the 
use of a book entitled Foundation Skills in Mathematics® in which 
the materials are arranged in a way that makes it possible for each 
student to obtain self-teaching and extensive practice in the skills in 
which he is deficient. Sixth, provision was made for a large degree 
of self-administration of the remedial program. The organization 
of the self-teaching and practice materials was such that only a limited 
amount of teacher direction was necessary. The teaching material was 
accompanied by an abundance of illustrations, and the practice exer- 
cises were preceded by clear-cut directions and were of the objective 
type. Moreover, scoring keys were available so that each student could 
score the exercises on each skill as soon as he had completed them. 
This provision for a considerable degree of self-administration of 
the remedial program relieved the teacher of much routine work 
and thereby enabled her to use the time thus saved in helping indi- 
vidual students overcome their difficulties. 

Table II and other tables which cannot be presented here contain 
the type of essential information on which programs of learning and 
teaching in general and a remedial program in particular should 


*H. C. Christofferson, Carmille Rush, and W. S. Guiler, Foundation Skills in 
Mathematics, Columbus, Ohio: Harrison Publishing Company, 1939. 
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be based. The crosses in the table indicate the specific sub-skills in 
decimals in which individual students displayed weakness, as revealed 
by the diagnostic test in decimals.* Analysis of Table II reveals a 
number of salient facts. First, the students varied greatly in the 
number of sub-skills in which they exhibited weakness. Thus, Student 
1 was weak in seven times as many sub-skills as Student 8. Second, the 
students manifested marked individuality in the sub-skills in which 
they displayed weakness. Thus, while Students 12 and 13 manifested 
weakness in eleven sub-skills, they were weak in only seven of the 
same sub-skills. Third, certain of the sub-skills caused more difficulty 
than did others. Only one student showed weakness in sub-skills 9, 
12, 13, and 14, while twelve students showed weakness in sub-skills 
1 and 4. In ten of the nineteen sub-skills, fewer than one third of 
the students encountered difficulty; on the other hand, in four of 
the sub-skills, more than two thirds of the students encountered 
difficulty. 

Measuring Improvement. The final step in the remedial program 
consisted in measuring the amount of improvement that was made. 
For this purpose, Form 2 of the Christofferson-Rush-Guiler Analytical 
Survey Test in Computational Arithmetic was used. This test is the 
equivalent of the initial test in content and in difficulty. The passing 
score on the final test was made several points higher than that on 
the initial test in order to counterbalance the loss in ability which 
is likely to occur after intensive study and practice have ceased. 


RESULTS 


Improvement in Terms of Total Test Scores. The amount of im- 
provement made by the forty-nine remedial students in terms of total 
test.scores is shown in Table III. Analysis of the table shows that 
all of the students, except two, attained scores on the final test that 
were higher than the median score on the initial test, and that 
approximately three fifths of the students made scores on the final 


test that were higher than the best score made on the initial test. The 


median score was raised from 34 on the initial test to 46 on the 
final test. Interpreted in terms of percentile rank based on the dis- 
tribution of computational arithmetic scores for all Miami University 
freshmen, this gain in median score is the equivalent of an increase 
of twenty-seven points in the percentile rank. Interpreted in terms 
of grade norms, this gain is the equivalent of more than two years 


*H. C. Christofferson, Carmille Holley, and W. S. Guiler, Diagnostic Test in 
Decimals, Form 1, Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1934. 
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of growth in computational ability. The percentage of gain in total 
score from initial to final test was 70.5. 

Improvement in Terms of Error Quotients. The improvement that 
was made by the remedial students in terms of error quotients is 


TABLE III 
TOTAL SCORES ON INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS 








Numser or STUDENTS 





Crass-INTERVALS 
Initial Test Final Test 





50 
48-49 
49-47 
44-45 
42-43 
40-41 
38-39 
36-37 
34-35 
32-33 
30-31 
28-29 
26-27 
24-25 
33-33 
20-21 
18-19 
16-17 
14-15 


~~ 
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Total 49 49 











Median score* 34 46 





Gain in percentile rank f 27 





Percentage of gaint 70.5 





* Computed from original test scores. 
Tt Based on distribution of scores of all Miami University freshmen. 
¢ Computed by dividing the actual point gain by the possible point gain. 


shown in Table IV. The idea of using error quotients as a measure 
of mastery seems to have originated with Stormzand and O'Shea, 
who state that these quotients are “determined by using the frequen- 
cies of error for an individual or a group as a numerator of a fraction 
in which the denominator shall represent chances for error.’* Since 
the error quotient considers the number of mistakes in relation to 
the number of chances to make mistakes, it is a much more valid 


"Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O'Shea, How Much English Grammar? Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924, p. 14, 
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measure of the prevalence of error than is a mere count of errors. 
Reference to the top left-hand figure in Table IV will serve to show 
how the error quotients were computed. Thus, there were forty-nine 
remedial students. Since the test covers twenty-five skills and each 
skill was measured by two examples, there were 2,450 chances (49 x 


TABLE IV 
ERROR QUOTIENTS ON INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS* 








Inrtrat | Friar 
Test Test 














Mean error quotient 348 . 102 
Mean decrease in error quotient from initial to final test 246 
Percentage of decrease in error quotient from initial to final test 90.5 








* All computations were based on original test scores. 
+ The percentage of decrease was found by dividing the actual decrease in error quotient 
from initial to final test by the possible decrease in error quotient. 


25 x 2) for these students to make errors. The number of errors 
actually made was 852; hence, the error quotient was .348 (852 — 
2,450). An inspection of the table shows that there was a mean 
decrease of .246 in the size of the error quotient from the initial to 
the final test; the corresponding percentage of decrease was 70.5. 




















TABLE V 
NUMBER OF SKILLS IN WHICH NO WEAKNESS WAS EXHIBITED* 
Inrt1at | Fina 
TEST Test 
Mean number of skills per student in which no weakness was exhibited 13.2 | 20.9 
Mean increase in the number of skills in which weakness was overcome 
from the initial test to the final test 7.7 
Percentaget of increase in the number of skills in which weakness was 
overcome from the initial test to the final test 65 








* All computations were based on original test scores, 

+ The percentage of increase was found by dividing the actual number of skills in which 
weakness was overcome by the possible number of skills in which weakness might have been 
overcome. 


Improvement in Terms of Acquired Skills. The improvement made 
by the remedial students in terms of the number of computational 
skills acquired during the course of the project is recorded in Table V. 
Inspection of the table shows that the remedial students, on the 
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average, exhibited proficiency in 7.7 more computational skills at 
the end of the project than they did at the beginning; the correspond- 
ing percentage of increase in the number of acquired skills is 65. 
Improvement in Specific Phases of Computation. The improve- 
ment made by the remedial students in the various phases of computa- 
tion is shown in Table VI. Several interesting facts emerge from an 
analysis of the table. One fact is that there was a significant gain 
in all of the five phases of computation, the percentages of gain rang- 


TABLE VI 
SCORES IN SPECIFIC PHASES OF COMPUTATION* 














Megan MEAN Percent- 
Puases OF CoMPUTATION INITIAL FINAL Poon ping 
Test Test ‘ae OF 
Score Score Gant 
Whole numbers 8.1 9.2 1.1 61 
Fractions and mixed numbers 7.7 9.4 1.7 14 
Decimals 7.3 9.0 1.7 62 
Practical measurements 5.4 8.9 3.5 76 
Percentage 4.1 8.3 4-2 72 














* All computations were based on original test scores. 
t The percentage of gain was found by dividing the actual gain in point score by the 
possible gain in point score. 


ing from 61 in whole numbers to 76 in practical measurements. 
Another fact is that the greatest mean point gain was made in the 
two phases (i.e. practical measurements and percentage) in which 
the least proficiency was shown when the project began, and that 
the least mean point gain was made in the phase (i.e. whole number) 
in which the greatest proficiency was shown when the project began. 
A third fact is that the mean point gain was much greater in some 
phases than in others. Thus, the mean point gain in practical measure- 
ments and in percentage was more than double that made in fractions 
and mixed numbers and in decimals, and from three to four times 
that made in whole numbers. It should be noted in passing that all 
of these gains need to be interpreted in the light of the fact that 
the possible gain in a given phase of computation depends to a con- 
siderable degree on the students’ initial proficiency in that phase. 
Improvement in Terms of Intelligence Level. The amount of 
improvement made by the remedial students classified according to 
intelligence level is recorded in Table VII. Analysis of the table 
shows that the mean computational score both in the initial test and 
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in the final test was progressively smaller from the highest intelligence 
classification to the lowest; however, the amount of decrease in the 
mean score from one intelligence grouping to the next lower grouping 
was much less marked in the final test than it was in the initial test. 
The progressive increase in mean point gain from the highest intelli- 


TABLE VII 


MEAN POINT GAIN AND PERCENTAGE OF GAIN MADE BY STUDENTS 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE LEVEL* 














INTELLIGENCE Maran Gao MEAN PERCENTAGE 
pie PERCENTILE Point OF 
Rane Initial Test | Final Test Gan Gait 
Highest third 81.7 37.5 47.0 9.5 76 
Middle third 45-3 33.2 44.7 4¥.§ 69 
Lowest third 16.6 28.1 42.9 14.8 68 




















* Intelligence scores were derived from the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability for 


College Students (Form A). 
t The percentage of gain was found by dividing the actual gain in point score by the 
possible gain in point score. 


gence third to the lowest should be interpreted in the light of the 
fact that the students in the lower intelligence classifications had 
somewhat greater opportunity to make improvement than was the 
case with the students in the next higher classification. Probably, the 
best conclusion to be drawn from the table is that the students in 
all three of the intelligence groupings made marked improvement in 
computational ability. 

Improvement in Terms of Initial Status in Computation. The im- 
provement made by the remedial students classified according to 


TABLE VIII 


MEAN POINT GAIN AND PERCENTAGE OF GAIN MADE BY STUDENTS 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO SCORE ON INITIAL TEST* 














LEVEL OF Mean Score tn ComPutaTION Mean PERCENTAGE 
ComPUTATIONAL oF ; Point OF 
Initial Final 
ABILITY Test Test Score GarnTf 
Highest third 41.4 47.3 5.9 69 
Middle third 33.9 45.9 12.0 74 
Lowest third 22.6 41.4 18.8 68 




















* All computations were based on original test scores. 
t The percentage of gain was found by dividing the actual gain in point score by the 
possible gain in point score. 
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computational achievement when the project began is exhibited in 
Table VIII. The major finding revealed by an analysis of the table 
is that there was a striking increase in the mean point gain from one 
achievement classification to the classification below. A second fact 
is that both in the initial test and in the final test there was a pro- 
gressive decrease in the mean computational score from the highest 
achievement classification to the lowest; however, the amount of 
decrease in mean score from one achievement grouping to the next 
lower grouping was much less marked in the final test than it was 
in the initial test. A third fact is that the greatest percentage of 
gain was made by the students in the middle third classification, 
although the greatest mean point gain was made by students in the 
lowest third classification. 

Individual Variation in Improvement. Table IX shows the extent 


TABLE IX 
GAIN IN SCORES MADE BY INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 














Points NuMBER Points NuMBER 
OF OF OF OF 
GaINn STUDENTS GaIn STUDENTS 
28 I 13 5 
27 I 12 2 
26 I Il 5 
25 I 9 3 
22 I 8 2 
20 I 7 4 
19 2 6 5 
18 2 4 2 
17 I 2 I 
16 2 1 2 
15 I — 
14 4 Total 49 





to which the remedial students varied in the amount of improvement 
which they made in computation. The major fact revealed by the 
table is that marked differences characterized the amount of improve- 
ment that was made by individual students. 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


The data yielded by this remedial project throw some light on 
two problems which have distinct significance for teaching and learn- 
ing in the field of computation. One problem relates to the relative 
difficulty of the five phases of computation. Probably the best measure 
of the relative difficulty of the different phases is to be found in the 
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comparative size of the error quotients on these phases at the 
termination of a period of individualized and intensified training of 
the type involved in this project. Accordingly, the error quotients 
for the different computational phases were computed from the 
students’ final test papers. These quotients are recorded in Table X. 
Analysis of the data shows that the students encountered the most 
difficulty in dealing with percentage and the least difficulty in dealing 
with fractions and mixed numbers. On the basis of size, the error 
quotients for the different phases of computation in the final test 
were as follows: 16 for percentage, 12 for practical measurements, 
10 for decimals, 8 for whole numbers, and 6 for fractions and mixed 


numbers. 
A second problem relates to the relative difficulty of the twenty- 


TABLE X 


ERROR QUOTIENTS OF REMEDIAL STUDENTS IN FINAL TEST ON 
DIFFERENT PHASES OF COMPUTATION AND ON SPECIFIC SKILLS* 
































Puases OF COMPUTATION AND ERROR Puases oF COMPUTATION AND ERROR 
Speciric Skits Coverep Quo- Speciric Skits CoveReD Quo- 
By INITIAL AND FINAL Tests TIENT BY INITIAL AND FINAL Tests TIENT 
Part I. Whole numbers: Part IV. Practical measurements: 
1 Column addition 8 16 Addition 6 
2 Subtraction I 17 Subtraction 16 
3 Multiplication 11 18 Multiplication 12 
4 Short division 7 19 Division 19 
5 Long division 10 20 Reduction 5 
Mean for Part I 8 Mean for Part IV 12 
Part II. Fractions and mixed numbers: Part V. Percentage: 
6 Addition 8 21 Finding a percentage of a num- 
7 Subtraction 3 ber II 
8 Multiplication II 22 Finding what percentage one 
9 Division 9 number is of another II 
10 Manipulation fe) 23 Finding a number when a per- 
centage of it is known 27 
Mean for Part II 6 24 Finding the result of a per- 
centage of increase or of 
Part III. Decimals: decrease of a given number | 14 
11 Addition 3 25 Finding the percentage of 
12 Subtraction 2 increase or of decrease of one 
13 Multiplication I number on another 14 
14 Division Il 
15 Manipulation 33 Mean for Part V 16 
Mean for Part III 10 











* Error quotients were comnuted from original test scores and were found by dividing the 
number of wrong answers by the number of chances of obtaining wrong answers. Decimal 
points have been dropped from the quotients in the table. 
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five computational skills which the remedial project sought to improve, 
Error quotients derived from the final test were used as a criterion 
of difficulty. The resulting quotients are recorded in Table X. Exam- 
ination of the table shows that the students had much more difficulty 
in attaining some of the skills than was the case with other skills, 
Thus, the error quotients on the final test were above twenty-five 
for two of the skills (15 and 23), and below five for six of the skills 
(2, 7, 10, 11, 12, and 13). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the data that have been presented, the following 
statements are made by way of summary and conclusion: 

1. A large proportion of individuals who have completed their 
formal schooling in arithmetic cannot be relied on to do accurate 
work in computation. 

2. Individualized group instruction based on individual diagnosis 
is more effective than conventional group instruction in the improve- 
ment of computational habits. 

3. Some phases of computation are more difficult to improve than 
are others. 

4. Some specific computational abilities are much more difficult 
to improve than are others. 

5. The difficulties which students encounter in computation are 
individual and specific. 

6. Students of all levels of mental ability were able to profit sig- 
nificantly from the remedial work. 

7. Students of all levels of initial achievement in computation made 
marked improvement. 

8. Students may be expected to vary greatly in the amount of im- 
provement resulting from a remedial program in computation. 




















America’s Educated Army—A Note 


Don E. HALL 


ODERN warfare is destructive, it is chaotic, it is cruel, hard and 

bitter; but it requires a considerable degree of education along 
the lines of the arts, sciences, and other technical occupations of today. 
The modern soldier must be well educated and well versed in the art 
of warfare, for specialization has found its way into the Army as 
well as it has into civilian professions. Warfare today requires a 
higher level of education than ever before and America must meet 
and is meeting the genius of its mortal enemies. 

In a joint study made of the educational level of men of military 
age in the United States by Brigadier General Frederick H. Osborn, 
Chief of Special Service, and Director J. C. Capt, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, it was found that the Army has 
the highest standard of intelligence in history. The growth of edu- 
cation in recent years is manifested by a comparison of the American 
Doughboy of World War I and the American Doughboy of World 
War II. In the present war, 11 per cent of the white selectees have 
a formal college or university education in comparison to 5 per cent 
in 1917. Thirty per cent of our Army today are high school gradu- 
ates while only 4 per cent had completed high school in World War I. 
Unfortunately, the number of illiterates cannot be estimated since 
the completion of no particular grade of school corresponds to the 
attainment of a state of literacy. However, some information may be 
derived from the fact that only 31 per cent of the soldiers of today 
have a grade school education or no schooling whatsoever, while in 
1917, 79 per cent of the entire army were in this classification. 

This almost phenomenal improvement in the standard of education 
of soldiers in the last twenty five years is attributed directly to the 
spectacular increase in educational opportunities in the United States 
and to the commendable work being done by the educators. For 
instance, in 1940 on the eve of our entry into the war, almost as many 
men were attending college as were in high school less than twenty- 
five years before. The high school enrollment in 1940 was seven 
times greater than in 1916. 

Census Bureau figures for 1940 reveal that of the men in the 18-44 
age group who have registered for Selective Service, only 5.3 per cent 
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had less than 4 years of formal schooling. Approximately one-half of 
this group had less than 9 years of school with the other half having 
more. The median number of years of schooling in this group of men 
of military age is 9.4 or the equivalent of slightly more than one year 
of high school. 

Geographic comparisons show that the white men of military age 
in the West (the Mountain and Pacific States) are much better edu- 
cated than those in the North (New England, Middle Atlantic, East 
and West North Central States). Men from the South (South Atlantic 
and East and West South Central States) are less well educated than 
either of these groups. 

Educational attainment, the study indicated, was highest among 
whites and lowest among negroes, with other racial groups (mainly 
Indians and Orientals) occupying an intermediate position. However, 
negro education has advanced considerably during the past two 
decades. In comparing the negro soldier of today to the one of 
1917 we find that 63 per cent of the northern negro selectees and 
33 per cent of the southern negro selectees today have attended high 
school while in World War I only 14 per cent of the northern 
negro draftees and 3 per cent of the southern negro draftees had 
entered secondary school. 

From these statistics one can readily see that the average private 
in the Army today is well educated, both in practical and book edu- 
cation. He knows what he is fighting for and because his education 
has impressed upon his mind the true meaning of the word “Freedom” 
he is more than willing to do his part. The high morale and spirit 
of co-operation which are manifest in our soldiers are directly trace- 
able to their primary and secondary education. The effects of early 
education in history, geography, and government are now becoming 
known and are making the American soldier the best in the world. 

Freedom is a more or less abstract concept. There is a line of 
philosophy which states that ‘“‘one has to be deprived of freedom 
before one can realize that he cannot live without it.’”” Our educators 
have tried to discredit that philosophy by imbuing every one of their 
pupils with a deeply patriotic sense and a fuller and greater realization 
of their heritage. One merely has to glance at the War Department's 
records to find that their efforts are bearing fruit. 























Editorial Comment 


Post-War Education 


UCH is being written and said concerning the changes that will 
M occur in higher education in the United States as a result of 
the war. Some apparently think, or perhaps hope, that radical changes 
will be effected and that the present pattern will hardly be recog- 
nizable in post-war days. There is little in the history of education 
to support such a view. Colleges and universities, like most social 
agencies, are extremely conservative. Changes are effected, but grad- 
ual evolution is the rule, not revolution. It seems likely, therefore, 
that in its outward form, at least, higher education after the war will 
be not greatly different from what it has been during the last two 
or three decades. This will be especially true as far as the more 
superficial aspects are concerned. There is no reason for believing, for 
example, that the athletic situation will be greatly changed or im- 
proved. There is, in fact, reason for thinking that it will be worse 
before it is better. There will be about the usual amount of ‘‘rah rah’; 
students will probably not be more serious than in the past; they 
will not give more time to academic matters and less to extra- 
curricular affairs; they will probably not in any large numbers acceler- 
ate their programs of study either by extending the working load or 
the school year. Significant changes in these and other respects will 
not be made for a variety of reasons, but primarily because the 
taxpayer and parent do not want them made. 

However, all this is not to say that the educational leadership 
of the nation should assume that things will continue to be the 
same and that there is, therefore, no need for post-war planning in 
higher education. There is, on the contrary, grave need for a re- 
evaluation of many of the things we have been doing and for a 
careful study of the peculiar problems that will confront us when 
the war has ended. 

It is well to ask, for example, what part the universities and colleges 
can and should play in the demobilization of the armed forces. If 
young men with suitable backgrounds are to be furloughed into the 
colleges and actually discharged from service only after completing 
their college studies, or if any other form of subsidization of college 
work is in the offing, it should be known to college authorities in 
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order that careful planning may insure the largest contribution to 
youth and the greatest economy in time and money. 

We must be prepared to care for vastly larger numbers of students 
than we now serve or than were served prior to the war. Moreover, 
they will be less homogeneous with respect to age and experience 
than were our pre-war students. This heterogeneity in itself will 
make necessary more careful social controls and greater flexibility 
in curricula and academic administration. Careful guidance will be 
necessary to bring about anything like a balance between the profes- 
sionally trained in various fields and the demands for their services. 
That we shall have an excess supply of technicians of almost every 
kind becomes more apparent every day. Liberal education, on the 
other hand, is for the present in partial eclipse. It should not remain 
SO. 

Our experiences with acceleration and with the Specialized Training 
Programs of the Army and Navy are convincing us of certain things 
we have always suspected, but about which we have done little. 
Our college and university plants have not been effectively utilized, 
students have rarely worked up to capacity, and in general our efh- 
ciency rating has been low. We have been made to realize what we 
can do when we have to, and from this knowledge there should be 
some profit. 

Our instruction must be geared to the problems that confront us 
now and that will be challenging us in the coming years. No effective 
world order, whether it be thought of in terms of the peace treaty 
itself, a world economic structure, political federation or union, guar- 
antees against further wars, or in any other light, can possibly become 
a reality until it is energized by an enlightened and crusading people. 
In directing its instruction and research to such inspiration and 
enlightenment, higher education finds its greatest post-war challenge. 

ee 


More Pacifism? 


We cannot help wondering, as we read the accounts in the news- 
papers of the report recently issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission having to do with an international agency “to curb the 
indoctrination of youth with militarism and plans of national ag- 
gression,” whether this war is to be followed by another wave of 
pacifism such as we experienced during the past quarter of a century. 

In speaking to a group of college administrators assembled at the 
University of Chicago more than a year ago General Ben Lear laid 
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much of the responsibility for our unpreparedness as a nation to the 
teaching given to our young people in the colleges of the country. 
He stated that there was a lack of appreciation of the democratic 
principles upon which our government was founded even among the 
officers in the Army. The attitude toward war on the part of many 
drafted men made it difficult to develop them into fighting men. 

The Commission proposes to set up an educational control agency 
for the world. “It should be solemnly charged with the duty of 
studying text books, syllabuses, and teaching materials, used or pro- 
posed for use in any and all countries, in order to determine whether 
their effect would be aggressive, militaristic, or otherwise dangerous 
to the peace of the world.” 

There is no doubt that much good could be accomplished by the 
establishment of such an agency and we are glad to note that thought 
and study are being given to post-war problems. We trust, however, 
that a realistic view will be taken of the situation and that adequate 
safeguards will be set up to protect the interests of the United States 
as well as of the rest of the world. We cannot afford to go back 
to pre-war isolationism, nor can we afford to go back to the pre-war 
pacifism so rampant on college campuses during the past quarter 
century. 

E, C. D. 


Business as Usual 


Representative “Sammy” Weiss, of Pennsylvania, has been exerting 
such pressure as he can to get the Army to modify its stand against 
allowing Specialized Training students to participate in intercollegiate 
athletics. Congressman Weiss has so far neglected to explain why the 
overburdened transportation system should be asked to carry the 
additional burden of transporting teams and spectators to football 
games—and on weck-ends, at that. Nor has he explained why, in 
war-time, when physical fitness for every man is of major importance, 
any college should indulge in its usual peace-time extravagance of 
subordinating the physical welfare of the student body as a whole 
to that of a score or two of exhibiting athletes. These, of course, are 
minor considerations. They always have been. 

It is not likely that the War Department will accept the Congress- 
man’s viewpoint. Secretary Stimson has so indicated in a letter to 
the Editor. Should they do so, it would be a major setback to the 
education of many of the men in the Specialized Training units, who 
are supposed to be following a thorough program designed to make 
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better officers of them. Nobody who knows the record of athletics 
in higher education can doubt that that program would suffer if the 
gate-receipts ‘‘educators” were allowed to meddle with it. It would 
suffer by lowered standards, by ceaseless interference with the primary 
objective for which it was established, by unremitting pressure to 
substitute athletic prowess for intellectual achievement, by con- 
tinuous demands that a small group be allowed special privileges 
and released from requirements designed for their educational wel- 
fare. The whole history of intercollegiate athletics has presented 
exactly that picture, and the sponsors of athletics, who are now making 
a ‘‘business as usual” plea through Mr. Weiss, will continue precisely 
as usual if they are given a chance. 

Before he became a statesman, Congressman Weiss, according to 
the newspapers, was a professional football referee. 


Good for What Ails You 


These are days of unbelievable stress and strain; of fantastic pres- 
sures both physical and psychological. Scarcely a campus anywhere 
has been able to preserve its traditional leisurely calm; most of us 
are living in the midst of turmoil we could hardly have imagined a 
few short years ago. 

All of which is a peculiar introduction to an editorial on leisure. 
But leisure is like water in a desert: the less you have of it, the more 
you need it, and the more precious and revitalizing is the little you 
can find. 

Most of us do not have to look far to see tragic victims of the 
pressures under which we are all living; men and women whose 
health has broken under the strain. There will be thousands more 
before ordered times return. But there is a safeguard within the 
reach of all of us; a sure defense against the kind of breakdown 
which accompanies troubled times. It lies in the preservation of a 
daily quota of leisure time, which must be stubbornly protected 
against the multifarious demands upon it. An hour or two a day 
of leisure to read, to visit, to play golf or go fishing or whatever you 
will—here is a simple and sovereign prescription which each of us 
can fill for himself, and which can hardly fail. 

“Nice if you can do it,” says a harassed and skeptical Registrar 
somewhere. But you can do it. Did you ever stalk out of a committee-. 
meeting at 10:00 P.M. to go home and read for an hour before 
bedtime? Try it next time you are caught. The college will not col- 
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lapse, and the committee will get its work done just the same. It may 
even learn to economize its effort and adjourn on time. Or tell some- 
body who wants to talk business on Sunday afternoon that you won't 
see him outside of office hours. You'll not lose your job, and he'll 
find he can get to your office on a weekday if he has to. A Registrar 
will be imposed upon and robbed of his leisure just so long as he 
allows himself to be. He will be a better administrator and a happier 
individual, he will probably live longer, and he will get more work 
done, if he stubbornly insists upon his daily time of complete relaxa- 
tion, and tenaciously protects it against all comers. We know what 
we are talking about, for we have tried it and made it work. 


The April Convention 


President Robinson has already begun to lay plans for next April’s 
convention of the A.A.C.R. The first question that presents itself, of 
course, is whether the convention should be held at all. Last year the 
Association yielded to an appeal to its patriotism and cancelled its 
meetings. But a great many other organizations, far less concerned 
than we with the war effort, did not. One women’s organization which 
considers itself super-patriotic, held a sizable convention in Cincin- 
nati, and if that convention did anything for the war effort except 
pass resolutions, the newspaper reports failed to mention it. Other 
learned and educational societies besides the A.A.C.R. cancelled their 
meetings, but no one else seems to have done so. Accounts of various 
conventions are constantly appearing in the city newspapers. 

In these days, when every college and university is making an im- 
pressive and tangible contribution to the war effort, and when every 
one of them, without exception, is grappling with a multitude of 
grievous problems which an exchange of information would go far 
to solve, the A.A.C.R. can render far greater service by holding 
its meetings than by omitting them. The railway and hotel traffic 
involved is negligible in comparison to the actual benefits in view, 
not only to ourselves, but to the whole participation of education in 
the war. It is to be hoped that the convention will be held. 

This is the Editor’s opinion. He does not pretend to voice the senti- 
ments of the Executive Committee or of the members at large. The 
President of the A.A.C.R. invites communications from members 
everywhere. 











Book Reviews 


Educational Measurement and Evaluation. Remmers, H. H. and 
Gage, N. L., New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, pp. v + 560. 


The authors state in the introduction to this dissertation that “the major 
purpose of evaluation is to furnish data for guidance, in serving which we 
also serve the other functions of evaluation, the content of our evaluations 
should be whatever is needed as a basis for guidance.” 

It is brought out clearly that if evaluation is to be effective it must be 
both continuous and comprehensive. Continuity as used here implies that 
evaluation should be carried on at all times throughout the child’s school 
years. Every test, recitation, assignment, and behavioral detail should be 
material for evaluation and should serve as the basis for a cumulative record 
which should be passed on to the pupil’s next teacher, The comprehen- 
siveness of evaluation refers to the whole personality of the pupil as well 
as to the intellectual achievement. Personality traits, such as habits, atti- 
tudes, interests, temperament, social adaptability and physical characteristics 
are very important in fitting the child happily into life’s work. 

Other purposes of evaluation as discussed here are as follows: (1) to 
maintain standards necessary for our social and economic life, (2) to 
select pupils for specific purposes, such as college entrance, (3) to motivate 
learning by examinations, (4) to guide teaching by means of the diagnostic 
values, (5) to serve as an instructional device, and (6) to aid in the 
appraisal of educational instrumentalities, such as teachers, teaching meth- 
ods, textbooks and curriculum materials. 

Considerable discussion is centered on topics having to do with the 
testing program, standardized tests, construction of tests, value of tests, 
administration of the testing program and the interpretation of scores. 
Several chapters have been given to the discussion of personal qualities, 
such as emotional and social adjustment, attitudes, environment and physi- 
cal aspects. 

The approach to guidance in this publication is interesting and in many 
respects unique. Although some sentences are quite long and tedious, the 
book is scholarly and well written. In the opinion of the reviewer the 
book is a splendid contribution to our educational literature. The authors 
are to be commended for their masterly production. 

C. L. Murray 
Ball State Teachers College 


Junior College Directory, 1943. Eells, Walter Crosby, Washington, 
D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1943, pp. 36. 


This annual directory is an official publication of the American Associa- 
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tion of Junior Colleges. Its aim is to include information concerning all 
junior colleges in the United States. There can be no doubt of the com- 
rehensive and useful character of the contents of this directory. 

First there is presented a summary of data on a state-wide basis (state by 
state), showing the number of junior colleges, type of control (public and 
private), enrollment, number of faculty, and membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Then for each state separately each junior college is described with 
reference to: location, name of administrative head, source of accredita- 
tion, type (coeducational, men only, etc.), source of control or affiliation, 
date organized, number of years included in the junior college, number 
of students (freshmen, sophomores, special), number of faculty (full- 
time and part-time). 

Following this, the largest single section of the directory, is a list of 
honorary and sustaining members of the Association. These are, of course, 
in addition to the institutional members. 

Two pages are devoted to a list of junior college societies, honorary 
(academic) and social organizations. This section is particularly usable 
because it includes names and addresses of officers. 

Another practical feature of the booklet is the analysis of junior college 
growth. Into five pages are packed many illuminating items, showing trends 
in the development of enrollments for institutions of various sizes and 
kinds. 

As the last section of the directory there is an alphabetical list of junior 
colleges with the name of the state in which the institution is located. 

These annual directories are useful not only for the current information 
given, but also for the comparable data available by analysis of similar 
reports issued in past years. 

Excellent as these directories are, they would offer greater usefulness 
if they showed: enrollment of men and women separately ; enrollment by 
semesters and summer sessions, as well as total number of different students 
for the academic year. In case it proved practicable to show this more 
highly refined presentation of data decision would have to be made as to 
the basis for reporting classification of students (freshmen, sophomores, 
special). Moreover, effort ought to be made to set up definitions of data 


which would correspond with reports gathered by other agencies. 
J.A.H. 


Religious Counselin g of College Students. Merriam, Thornton W., 
and Others, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education 
Studies, Volume VII, Series VI, Number 4, 1943, pp. vii ++ 77. 

This is the fourth of a series of studies on personnel work in colleges 
and universities sponsored by the Committee on Student Personnel Work 
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of the American Council on Education. The series is intended for the use 
of college administrators, personnel workers and faculty members, As 
outlined by the Council Committee, the brochures have three objectives: 
“first, to indicate the theory upon which certain specific personnel func- 
tions rest and to describe practices which give promise for the better 
performance of personnel services; second, to direct interested readers to 
sources of wider information; and third, to suggest administration and 
research developments for which still further plans need to be laid”. 

In Religious Counseling of College Students, the author and his col- 
leagues give emphasis to the importance of religious guidance in the total 
program of higher education. After defining a religious adjustment prob- 
lem, the author discusses the more important principles on which religious 
counseling is based, and follows with a discussion of the recognized pro- 
cedures for religious counseling. — 

A second chapter is concerned with a statement of some of the religious 
problems of students with which the counselor is confronted, and further 
suggests the kinds of knowledge and understanding the counselor must 
acquire successfully to meet these problems. 

A third chapter sketches the historical background of the relationship 
between religion and higher education. Against this background is pro- 
jected the question of the responsibility of higher education for providing 
religious counseling. It is the point of view of the author that this is an 
obligation which institutions of higher learning must accept. Assuming 
the acceptance of this responsibility, a practical program is suggested which 
the college or university may follow. 

The concluding chapter discusses some of the current developments 
in both higher education and religion which indicate the necessity for 
and make possible collaboration in a program of religious counseling. 

The author and his advisory committee have clearly demonstrated the 
importance of religious counseling in any program of higher education, 
and have provided the religious counselor with an excellent discussion of 
the principles and techniques on which his work is based, In view of the 
unusually perplexing problems with which the college student is faced 
today, this study is particularly timely. 

The brochure also includes a list of books which the counselor will 


find helpful to himself and to the students with whom he is working. 
PAUL H. YOUNGER 


Allegheny College 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance. Lefever, D. Welty, Archie 
M. Turrell, and Henry I. Weitzel. New York: Ronald Press, 1941, 
pp. xvii + 522. 


This is an excellent text in the field of guidance with particular attention 
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given to the problems of the secondary school. The authors suggest the 
following purposes for their contribution: 

“This book has been designed in terms of the needs and interests of 
several groups: (1) cadet teachers preparing for service in the classroom 
for whom an introduction to the place and importance of guidance in 
education is obviously important; (2) experienced instructors who are 
interested in their own professional growth and increased effectiveness 
as teachers; (3) counselors-in-training specializing in the science and art 
of guidance; (4) counselors-in-service who desire to use the latest and 
most effective techniques and to develop greater skill in counseling; and 
(5) members of administrative and supervisory groups who need to 
understand the aims and procedures of the guidance program, so that 
guidance activities may make their greatest contributions.” 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I, dealing with ‘Points of 
View,” indicates that the authors have taken what might be called a 
catholic point of view toward the place of guidance. By so doing they 
have written a book which is serviceable to the teacher today and one 
which looks forward to improved guidance services in the future. Begin- 
ning with a consideration of what can be done in the present situation they 
have gone on to suggest how a guidance program can become more 
adequate. Chapter three, dealing with principles of guidance, is particularly 
good. The first four of these principles which are particularly related to 
basic assumptions should be universally accepted by all educators: 

“(1) Guidance is a lifelong process 

(2) The guidance service should be extended to all, not simply to 
the obviously maladjusted 

(3) ‘Guiding’ in the absence of data is quackery 

(4) Special training is needed to do guidance work” 

Part II is concerned with “Personnel” and portrays the role of the 
teacher, then that of the specialist and finally the function of administration. 
The viewpoint relative to each of these can best be gained through the 
following quotations: 

“The basic approach must be one of changing the emphasis in teaching 
rather than merely listing, analyzing, and delegating functions.” 

“One of the counselor's greatest contributions will consist in the de- 
velopment of a guidance program and the co-ordination of all levels of 
personnel service both in the school and in the community. This contri- 
bution should be based not on fancied superiority of title, but on recog- 
nized professional competence as a specialist.” 

“Guidance cannot be confined to one office, such as that of the principal 
or the counselor, Every officer and every teacher in the secondary school 
has a role to play in making guidance effective.” 

In Part III, “Plans”, the authors set forth various elements which go - 
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to make up a complete guidance program. Attention is given to vocational 
guidance, social and civic guidance, recreational guidance and physical 
health. The needs of pupils are given fundamental consideration through- 
out the entire book. An interesting chapter is the one describing practices 
in selected schools of various sizes. 

Part IV deals with “Procedures” or, as commonly called, techniques. 
The place of records and the uses of tests are treated at length. A chapter 
is developed on the group approach to guidance in which the authors 
suggest how group guidance activities may be carried on in the varied 
aspects of the entire school program. 

In the chapter on individual counseling ten basic problem areas are 
treated. Then many cases are set forth illustrating how certain problems 
are approached in each of these areas. Almost one hundred cases are dis- 
cussed, each one briefly. The last chapter is a rather stimulating one en- 
titled, “The Growing Challenge to Guidance.” Three valuable question- 
naires appear in the appendix. 

This book is certainly one of the best books in the field of guidance 
which has been written in the last few years. It is written in a fashion 
which will be interesting and helpful to those concerned with acquiring 
an understanding of the meaning and place of guidance in the modern 
secondary school. 

S. A. HAMRIN 
Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 


Honorary Degrees: A Survey of Their Use and Abuse. Epler, 
Stephen Edward, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943, pp. 224. 

When Harvard University in 1692 conferred honorary degrees on its 
President and the two tutors then constituting its faculty, it introduced 
into the field of higher education in America an unprecedented practice. 
Although the growth in number and nomenclature of honorary degrees 
was slow for many decades, by 1939 approximately 200 varieties had been 
conferred on more than 50,000 individuals by colleges and universities in 
this country. 

For an intensive study of the practices and policies relating to honorary 
degrees, Dean Epler has chosen seven institutions: Harvard and Columbia 
Universities, Smith College, and the Universities of North Carolina, Wis- 
consin, California and Nebraska. His detailed analysis covers five repre- 
sentative periods, beginning with the years before 1787 and closing with 
the decade following the first World War. Supplementary information on 
contemporary practices of over 200 institutions, combined with the opin- 
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ions of college and university presidents, and leaders in representative non- 
academic fields, further adds to the inclusiveness of his investigation. 

Dean Epler discusses the trends in the number and kinds of honorary 
degrees conferred, the decline in the bachelors, masters and M.D. degrees, 
and the increase in other doctors degrees; the maintenance of the D.D. in 
first position until 1910 when it was surpassed by the LL. D. in frequency. 
He reviews the types of recipients throughout the various periods covered 
by the study and the factors which influenced the awards. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to the vigorous opposition to the honorary Ph.D., with 
such effective protestations from those with earned doctorates and from 
professional bodies that by 1910 “it became unseemly to confer the Ph.D. as 
an honorary degree’’. 

He also deals effectively with the influences of the business era of 1900- 
1928 and the effects of the admission of the business man to the academic 
fold via the honorary degree. Current practices and opinions relative to 
honorary degrees are revealed by college presidents and other recognized 
leaders. 

Quotations from letters received from those interested in having honor- 
ary degrees conferred on their friends, and correspondence relative thereto, 
together with expressive sketches depicting the commencement scene when 
the degree is conferred, contribute greatly to the reader’s insight and 
enjoyment. 

While the data point to the conclusion that honorary degrees should be 
discontinued, and in this the author would concur, he is not unmindful of 
the motives which have led to this practice, and not being unrealistic, very 
constructively offers recommendations which would lead to a lessening of 


their abuse. 
E.E.D. 








The Colleges and the War Effort 


Selective Service 


A directive from General Hershey, Director of the National Selec- 
tive Service, in a telegram to all State Directors of Selective Service, 
has modified existing factors in regard to college student deferment, 
as follows: 

1. It eliminates the date July 1, 1945 (by which time the student, 
to be eligible for deferment, must have completed his training), and 
substitutes a continuing policy: A student is eligible for deferment 
if he can complete his training within twenty-four months after 
certification. 

2. It eliminates from consideration for deferment heating, ventilat- 
ing, refrigerating, air conditioning, safety and transportation en- 
gineers, and adds agricultural engineers. 

3. In regard to pre-professional students in medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, osteopathy, and theology, it likewise eliminates 
the date July 1, 1945, and substitutes twenty-four months from the 
time of certification; and substitutes for the phrase ‘‘unqualifiedly 
accepted for admission” by such schools, the less restricting phrase 
“certified by a recognized medical, dental, veterinary, osteopathic, or 
theological college that he is accepted for admission and will be 
admitted to undertake professional studies upon completion of his 
pre-professional work.” 

4. For students of forestry, pharmacy, optometry, and agricultural 
sciences, it substitutes for the limited deferment (July 1, 1945) the 
same continuing policy of twenty-four months from date of certifica- 
tion. For this group of essential fields it adds a qualifying limitation 
by setting a quota for each institution: That the number of students 
in the freshman or first year class in any one of these professional 
schools shall not exceed 150% of the average number of students 
graduating at the bachelor’s-degree level from that institution over 
the three years stipulated —1939-40, 1940-41, 1941-42. 


The Canadian Draft and College Students 


The JOURNAL is indebted to E. F. Sheffield, Registrar, Sir George 
Williams College, Montreal, for the following statement regarding 
military service of college students in the Dominions. 
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I, CALL-UP REGULATIONS AFFECTING MALE STUDENTS 


The government's regulations are designed to allow able students 
to go to college and to remain there until graduation, without inter- 
ruption by call-up for military service. 

Certain conditions, however, must be fulfilled: 

1. The student must be enrolled in a day college, in a full-time 
course leading to a degree. 

2. Unless he is found to be physically unfit by an army medical 
officer, he must take at least 110 hours of approved military training 
along with his studies in each college year, followed each summer 
by two weeks at a military training camp. 

3. He must pass each progress or final examination while in college, 
or present a valid reason for absence or failure. 

4, He may not change his course of studies without the approval 
of the college and military authorities. 

If all of these conditions are fulfilled, a student who receives 
notice to take medical examination for military service may have 
postponement of military service arranged by taking the notice to 
the Registrar of the college in which he is studying. 


Il. SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR MALE SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Male students, studying full-time in degree courses in science or 
engineering (except those preparing for admission to the study of 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and such professions), are asked, 
when they enter the course, to declare whether or not they wish to 
enlist as technical officers in some branch of the armed forces upon 
gtaduation. 

Those who indicate that they do so desire are interviewed by 
representatives of the armed forces before graduation and, if they 
are found suitable, may be commissioned as technical officers after 
graduation. Those who do not volunteer to enlist as technical officers 
will be directed into a restricted list of essential industries upon their 
graduation. No member of either group, so long as he remains a 
science student in good standing, may accept other employment (ex- 
cept during the summer vacation, and even then he is directed to 
essential industry) nor may enlist nor be commissioned in any of 
the armed forces without special permission from the Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel of the Department of Labour. 

It is apparent that these regulations are designed to make the best 
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possible use of technically trained men and to prevent any misuse of 
their abilities. 


Ill, PROVISIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF MEN AND WOMEN 
DISCHARGED FROM THE ARMED FORCES 


Students who wish to go to college, but who decide to enlist in 
the armed forces before entrance to college, or before graduation from 
a college course, should know that liberal arrangements have been 
made by the government to help them finance their interrupted edu- 
cation after their discharge. 

Any man or woman who has been in the armed forces may claim 
government assistance for the continuation of college studies, provid- 
ing he or she enters college within fifteen months of the date of dis- 
charge. Assistance, which includes the payment of tuition fees plus 
a weekly subsistence allowance, may be continued for one year, or 
for a period equal to the length of service in the armed forces, which- 
ever is the lesser. Extension of the period of assistance is possible, 
however, for students who show ability and promise, and those who 
do well may expect assistance through to graduation. 

Arrangements for such governmental assistance should be made 
through the Veterans’ Welfare Division of the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health which has offices in most large centers of 
the country. 


Activities and Plans of Higher Education for the 
Post-War Period 


Those who are interested in this topic would do well to write 
the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., for a copy 
of their Bulletin No. 55 of the series, Higher Education and National 
Defense, under the title ‘‘Activities and Plans of Higher Education 
for the Post-War Period.” 


Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
University of Chicago, July 8-9, 1943 

The following summary statement was furnished by Clark Tibbitts, 

Director of the University War Board and Assistant Director of 

the Division for Emergency Training of the University of Michigan. 

This brief summary is intended as a preview of the official report 

of the Institute which will appear after this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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Lt. Comdr. Ralph Sentman, U.S.N.R. “The Program of Voluntary Educa- 
tion in the Armed Forces.” Enlisted personnel in all service branches 
studying mathematics, languages, technical subjects, and others in bases 
over entire world. Both group instruction and individual correspondence 
study with self-teaching texts. High school and first two years of col- 





lege. 

War Information (response to demand) through bulletins, lectures, 
seminars. 

Credit—Some want credit now (especially high school) to qualify for 
advancement. 


Job descriptions will be given at discharge. Exact nature of duties, kind 
and length of training, etc. 

Lt. Col. H. G. Espy, U. S. Army. “The Correspondence Study Program 
of the Armed Forces Institute.’ Thousands studying code and lan- 
guages with records. Correspondence study about 30,000 at one time, 
but mainly from A.F.I. Espy urges colleges to take the initiative in 
calling attention to their own courses when students leave the campus 
and to advise what to take. Should take materials with them to avoid 
shipping difficulties. 

Credit. Tests given by commanding officers. Course descriptions and 
test results reported to colleges by A.F.I. 

Extension of Program. Standardized courses being developed for over- 
seas use. Military will subsidize payments to colleges supervising the 
work, 

T. R. McConnell, Minnesota. “The Program of General Education at the 
College Level for Men in the Armed Forces.” To forestall decline of 
liberal education. Report available soon. Correspondence and group 
study courses (aimed at grades 11-14) being outlined on American 
life and institutions, problems in American life, America in interna- 
tional affairs, science, literature and arts. 

Floyd Reeves, University of Chicago, “Utilization of Educational Institu- 
tions after the War.” Several million unemployed in post-war period. 
Education should be regarded as a public work program to “employ” 
all who can profit from it. Free tuition and maintenance. All levels with 
gteatest increase in vocational schools at junior college level. Rehabilita- 
tion now under way, supervision of U. S. Veterans Bureau. 

Carter Davidson, Knox College. “Experience of a Liberal Arts College 
with Army Programs.” Shifted personnel via refresher courses. No 
financial loss. 

H. T. Heald, Illinois Institute of Technology. “Experience of a Technical 
Institute in Army Programs.” I.1.T. took over George Williams College 
for elementary V-12 courses. Great difficulty in fitting advanced men 
into appropriate courses because of varied background. 
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Navy paying $20 per month per man pending contract negotiations, 
Expects to pay more. 

Harry K. Newburn, Iowa. ‘Experience of a State University in Army and 
Navy Programs.” Advanced Engineering placed in Engineering College; 
Army Basic, Meteorology, etc. in Liberal Arts. Each program under 
teaching co-ordinator who is member of committee including registrar 
and testing bureau. 

Student personnel. Problems of morale and academic classification. 
Teaching personnel. Reftesher courses for faculty. No added pay- 
ment for contract teaching. Evaluation of progress. Special Univer- 
sity committee on examinations helps prepare tests, determines 
proper student placement and amount of credit to be granted. De- 
scribes standards for Army and Navy courses. 

Long-time gains, Pte-war students have been underworked. Selection, 
well-defined course objectives, motivation, concentration of effort, 
and supervised study speed up progress. 

George F, Zook, A.C.E. ‘Effects of War on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation.” Demise of N.Y.A. unfortunate. Substitute programs for train- 
ing civilians including draft deferment are inadequate. Post-war should 
see continued student acceleration and national scholarships. 

Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago. “Military Experience and Col- 
lege Credit.” Four types of tests developed for military. (1) Course 
completion tests (not for use in recommending college credit), (2) 
subject examinations for certifying work to high schools and colleges, 
(3) placement tests for demobilization (high school and college norms 
now being obtained), (4) technical field competence tests (for mili- 
tary use). 

A.F, Institute building descriptions of all military courses and programs. 

A, ]. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago. “Admission of Non-High School 
Graduates.”” Studies from several schools indicate superior performance 
of such students. 


War Training Programs for Women in Colleges 
and Universities 


Those interested in the above-mentioned topics may get a summary 
of an investigation of this area by writing the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C., for a copy of their Bulletin No. 53 
in the series, Higher Education and National Defense, entitled “A 
Survey of War Training Programs for Women in Colleges and 
Universities.” 
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———— 


The Examinations of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute 


The work of the United States Armed Forces Institute deserves 
the wholehearted co-operation of every registrar who is interested in 
the professional administration of college credits for services in the 
armed forces, and for studies carried on while enrolled in the armed 
forces. A copy of the pamphlet carrying the heading at the head of 
this section may be received by writing the Examination Staff for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, Board of Examinations, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





R,. L. W. 











In the Journals 


“The Future of the Liberal Arts,” Broudy, H. S., Educational 
Forum, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 351-354, May, 1943. 

The liberal arts, as such, have been brushed aside in most of the pro- 
grams of war-time education. There is reason to suppose, moreover, that 
the stress on specialized skills, far from disappearing after the war, will 
be augmented by it. “Each individual will require specialized training to 
get and to hold any save the most menial of jobs. All this will mean ‘edu- 
cation’. . . but there is little evidence that it will be liberal arts educa- 
tion.”” There is, moreover, reason to doubt whether “the leisurely four- 
year rather general background-building type of learning” will be able to 
survive. This is the unencouraging outlook which faces the liberal arts. 
Those who are concerned with their preservation should be planning their 
campaign. ‘What that campaign will be I do not profess to know, but 
this much can be said: Any course of education which promises to make 
men wiser, better, and happier will not go unnoticed in our country; any 
system which fulfills that promise need never worry about a future. The 
problem of the post-war world will be control of technology and science 
in the interests of the good life. The better our technicians become, the 
better our citizens will have to become if we are to avoid chaos. To pro- 
duce men and women who can think out the ways and means of using 
the new technology for human good and happiness is the new task of 
the liberal arts. In other words, there will be need of a crusade after the 
war to prevent man’s complete enslavement to the machine. The liberal 
arts did not prevent the initial stages of that enslavement, which was in 
progress long before the present war; it will have a gigantic task to pre- 
vent it after the war. But perhaps a big job is just what the humane studies 
need for their preservation at this stage of history.” 


“Essentials of a Post-War Educational Program,” Douglass, Harl R., 
Educational Forum, Vol. VII, No. 4. pp. 369-374. May, 1943. 

Starting with the premises (a) that a terrible depression and widespread 
unemployment are inevitable after the war, and (b) that the American 
electorate ‘‘understands only hill-billy bands, wisecracks, and demagogic 
appeals . . . on the level of fifth-grade social intelligence,” Mr. Douglass 
offers as a remedy an educative program in which everything is to center 
around and be subordinated to the study of the social sciences. 


“Education for Tomorrow,” Maritain, Jacques, The Yale Review, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4, pp. 670-680, Summer, 1943. 
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“If mankind overcomes the terrible threats of slavery and dehumaniza- 
tion which it faces today, it will thirst for a new humanism, and be eager 
to rediscover the integrity of man, and to avoid the cleavages from which 
the preceding age suffered so much. To correspond to this integral human- 
ism, there should be an integral education. . . . Education must remove 
the rift between the social claim and the individual claim within man 
himself. It must, therefore, develop both the sense of freedom and the 
sense Of responsibility, human rights and human obligations, the courage 
to take risks and exert authority for the general welfare and the respect 
for the humanity of each individual person.” 

Other cleavages which education must bring to an end are that between 
“religious inspiration and secular activity in man” and that between “work 
or useful activity and the blossoming of spiritual life and disinterested 
joy in knowledge and beauty. Here we perceive the genuinely democratic 
character of the education of tomorrow. Everyone must work. . . . But 
work is not an end in itself, work should afford leisure for the joy, ex- 
pansion, and delight of the spirit. . . . Only that leisure, however, is 
suitable to what is most human in man, and is of greater worth than work 
itself, which consists of an expansion of our inner activities in enjoying 
the fruits of knowledge and beauty. Liberal education enables man to do 
so.” Liberal education should be extended to all. The capacity to accept 
and profit by it is not limited to the children of the wealthy, indeed, the 
opposite is more nearly true. 

Special tasks are imposed upon education by the present crisis of civiliza- 
tion, and the “‘necessity for democratic states to rebuild themselves accord- 
ing to new patterns.” . . . 

“It is clear that for the educational body as well as for the individual 
citizen, freedom, rights, and autonomy have responsibilities, duties and 


moral obligations as their correlatives. . . . Political authority is not op- 
posed to human freedom, but is required by it... . But. . . without the 
right to be obeyed by virtue of man’s moral conscience, . . . power of 


compulsion is but tyrannical.” . . . 

“The educational body, to the very extent that it is free and autonomous, 
is bound in conscience to the common good. . . . Political authority .. . 
has not only to protect the freedom of teaching but also to guide it 
towards the good of the whole, as far as a matter essential to the very life 
of the whole is involved.” .. . 

“Peace . . . will not be a static but a dynamic and militant peace, which 
will require a tremendous effort of moral, social, and political reconstruc- 
tion as well as of defense against the remainders of those egotistic and 
anarchical trends and that greed for domination which poison the world 
today. The freedom enjoyed by education, therefore, will . . . be a tense 
and fighting one. . . . Democracies are aware today of their long careless- 
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ness in failing to defend and stress their own principles, their own intel- 
Jectual and moral roots, in their own schools. They do not need to borrow 
totalitarian methods in order to remedy this lack. The great thing is that 
the democratic state itself have its own philosophy of life and of society, 
and have faith in it.” ... 

“The present war has created an immense need for technology and 
technical training. This need must obviously be satisfied, because of public 
emergency, while we maintain as far as possible the root exigencies of 
education. But after the war, however great the need for technicians may 
be, it would be an irremediable mistake not to return to the primacy and 
integrity of liberal education. Supposing that the training in liberal arts 
may be completed at nineteen, according to our ideal curriculum, enough 
time would remain thereafter for any intensive technical training, and this 
training itself should keep pace with a free and disinterested cultivation 
of the spirit.” 


“The College in War—and After,” Friley, Charles E., The North 
Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, pp. 11-15, July, 
1943, 

The colleges and universities of America have made an outstanding 
contribution to the winning of the war. “Never in our history has any 
agency or group of institutions responded to a grave emergency with 
greater spontaneity, less ostentation, and with greater effectiveness.” Stu- 
dents and faculties alike “took their places in industry, in government, 
and in battle.”” College laboratories with their staffs, college housing and 
instructional facilities, and adult education and extension agencies have 
all been playing a vital part in the war effort. All this has been done under 
heavy pressure, without the benefit of previous planning or experience to 
serve as a guide, and without serious sacrifice of the interests of civilian 
students. 

“I find myself in complete disagreement with those who are fearful 
that higher education, and particularly the liberal arts, will not be able 
to survive the shocks of this current and greatest tragedy of mankind, The 
history of the past eight hundred years shows conclusively that the col- 
leges and universities have been among the most stable of all the institu- 
tions of civilization. They have survived wars, pestilence, and famine; 
they have overcome internal strife and dissension; they have successfully 
resisted attempts at political usurpation of their prerogatives; they have 
protected and preserved the dignity of the human spirit and the integrity 
of the human intellect. True, they have here and there been temporarily 
submerged by tyranny and intolerance but they have inevitably risen again 
from the ashes of persecution and sacrifice; for truth is eternal and hope 
and faith do not perish. ... 
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“There are grave and pressing reasons for beginning promptly to con- 
sider what sort of world we shall face when peace comes, and what shall 
be our role as educators, The post-war world will present to us problems 
of far greater complexity, confusion and chaos than we have ever known 
or pethaps imagined. . . . Not long ago a prominent student of political 
science wrote these words: 

‘The old world is dead. The future lies with those who can resolutely 
turn their backs on it and face the new world with understanding, 
courage and imagination.’ 

“The most impressive thing about this statement is its cosmic confusion 
and its complete error of insight. As a text it covers with sinister accuracy 
the designs of the paranoiac architects of the New Order in the Old 
World. But it is impossible to deny and repudiate the past because of its 
intimate relationship with the present and the future. True, the Old 
World is in many respects the source of our present evils and weaknesses, 
but it is equally or even more the source of our security and hope, and of 
those instincts, qualities and capacities of creative individual integrity, 
intelligence, responsibility and co-operation by which we shall conquer 
those evils and build the future. We cannot disregard the continuity of 
the human spirit in any aspect of civilization.” 

The educational world has ‘an unsurpassed opportunity to make an 
enduring contribution to the material and intellectual reconstruction and 
the revival of faith and justice that must characterize the difficult years 
ahead.” But this implies a challenge to education to divest itself of any 
ideas or practices which may hamper it. We must reaffirm our position 
and restate our ideals; we must restudy our policies and improve our 
methods by every means at our command. ‘The task ahead of us will tax 
to the utmost our abilities and resources. . . . But the high goal for which 
we are striving is fully worth all our effort.” 











In the Office 


Allegheny College has adopted the following certificate to be issued to 
students leaving to enter the Armed Forces: 








ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


 ,  : : 


:... "S$ TO CERTIFY THAT 


A STUDENT OF ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
HAS LEFT IN GOOD STANDING 


TO ENTER 


All his records will be preserved, and he is eligible to re-enter the College at any time 


after leaving the Service. 





PRESIDENT 





MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Air Force Examination Indicated Trainees’ 
Grades at College 


There are on the campus of the Pennsylvania State College six different 
service groups taking as many different programs. One of the groups is 
made up of men of the Air Corps who came to the campus originally 500 
strong with an additional 100 arriving shortly thereafter so that there are 
supposed to be on the campus at all times 600 members of the Corps. 

This first 600 was divided into five groups who were to leave State 
College beginning the seventh week after their arrival in groups of 120 
at four-week intervals. On several occasions this four-week interval has 
been shortened, but the number of men arriving has approximated the 
number leaving. 

During their stay at the College the trainees studied various academic 
courses including in every instance mathematics and physics, and certain 
other courses such as medical aids, navigation aids, civil aeronautic regu- 
lations, etc. 

When the trainees arrived at the College there accompanied them, in 
addition to their regular army record card, an answer sheet to an examina- 
tion known as the Air Corps educational examination, 20A. This examina- 
tion, which had never been seen by any member of the faculty at The 
Pennsylvania State College, is made up of five parts and includes sections 
on history, mathematics, physics, geography, and reading comprehension. 
The total scores ranged from the low 20’s to scores in excess of 130. No 
member of the faculty at the College has access to the scores and there- 
fore all grades received at the office of the Registrar were sent in without 
the scores, in any way influencing the grades. 

At the present time a total of 582 members of the Air Corps have left 
State College. This group of trainees is distributed on the basis of the 
total score on AC-20A. The number of persons in the several groups and 
the average grade made by these groups is as shown on the following 
table: 

Average Grade at the 


Score on AC-20A Number Pennsylvania State College 
21-30 1 66.5 
31-40 31 71.7 
41-50 79 72.6 
51-60 134 75.5 
61-70 136 75.5 
71-80 99 78.1 
81-90 51 77.5 
91-100 32 81.9 

101-110 11 87.5 
111-120 5 87.2 
121-130 2 91.5 
131-140 1 92.6 


Total 582 
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No doubt statisticians will find fault with the above table since there 
is no uniformity in the number of subjects taken nor in the number of 
hours spent on the subjects, but it seems to the writer that the steady up- 
ward progression of the averages paralleling the regular progression of 
scores in AC-20A speaks for itself. 

Wm. S. HoFFMAN, Registrar 


Eprror’s NOTE: After the above report was in type, Mr. Hoffman sent us the 
following interesting corroboration of his conclusions: Each group of 120 Air 
Corps trainees has been divided into four equal sections upon their arrival on this 
campus, The sections have been numbered consecutively and it has been the prac. 
tice to arrange the students in order of ability as established by the Air Corps 
examination AC-20A, the lowest numbered section in each group being the ones 
with the highest average score on the test. The latest group to arrive on the campus 
was, inadvertently, not arranged in this order and no department was informed, 
therefore, of the disarrangement. Under the old method the four sections, numbers 
83, 84, 85, and 86, would be expected to secure averages in descending scale be- 
ginning with section 83. The grades attained by one department for these four 
sections did not arrange themselves in this order and the professor in charge of the 
work called the office of the Registrar stating that for once the method did not 
check and, further, that the averages made by the various sections arranged the 
sections in the following order: 84, 86, 83, and 85. This is, however, the actual 
order of merit in which the sections would have been arranged had they been 
arranged on the basis of scores made in AC-20A. In other words, four sections 
which began their work on August 23 were discovered to be, in only the third week 
in the course, in the same order as their AC-20A examination scores would place 
them. 
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Reported to Us 


E. B. Lemon, registrar at Oregon State college for the past 21 years 
and a former vice-president of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, has been named dean of administration of Oregon State col- 
lege. 

In this new position, which has just been created, Dean Lemon will 
continue as co-ordinator of the specialized army training programs on the 
campus but will, as rapidly as possible, also give attention to campus 
organization work and improvement of instructional service. He will also 
retain supervision of the registrar's office and take over many of the duties 
formerly assigned to the executive secretary of the college, a position 
which is now unfilled, 

Dr. D. T. Ordeman, associate professor of English, has been appointed 
as assOciate registrar to devote half time to that office. Dr. Ordeman has 
been on the college staff since 1927. He received his bachelor and master’s 
degrees from Washington and Lee university and his doctorate from the 
University of Maryland. 

Dean Lemon has been prominent in the national and Pacific coast reg- 
istrars’ associations for many years. In addition to serving as a national 
vice-president, he has also been president and secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars and chairman of most of its 
committees. 


John N. McDonnell, Assistant Registrar, Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, is now a member of the Research Staff of the 
Drugs and Chemical Division of the War Department. 


Hurst R. Anderson, formerly Registrar and Administrative Co-ordinator, 
Allegheny College, took office August 15 as President of Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New Jersey. His successor at Allegheny is Paul 
H. Younger. 


After thirty years of service as Registrar of Kansas State College of Ag- 
riculture and Applied Science, Miss Jessie McDowell Machir retired June 
30 and became Registrar Emeritus. Her successor as Registrar is Miss 
Mary Kimball. 


J. A. Chase, Dean and Registrar, University of South Carolina, is now 
co-ordinator of the various Naval College Training programs on that cam- 
pus. W. H. Callcott is Acting Registrar. 


Miss Marthe Quinotte, Registrar of St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, New York, resigned July 1 to enter the personnel field. Her 
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successor is Miss Margaret Kilboy. Miss Winifred L. Meade, who was 
Miss Quinotte’s assistant, is now Mrs. Edward Burke and has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss Kathleen Lambert. 


Miss Pearl Fowler, formerly Recorder in the Registrar's office of the 
University of Louisville, is now Assistant Registrar. Miss Mary Compton 
and Miss Norma Smith are recent additions to the Registrar’s staff. 


The Executive Officer of the Navy V-12 Unit at Miami University is 
Lieut. Commander Harold F. Taggart, who in civil life is Dean of Men, 
San Mateo Junior College, California, His Personnel Officer is Lieut. L. A. 
Greenlee, Assistant Registrar, Iowa State College. The 400 WAVES in the 
Navy Radio School are under the command of Lieut. Bernice D. Lill, 
Registrar, Sweet Briar College, Virginia. 


Ralph E. Hill, Registrar, University of Louisville, recently conducted an 
investigation to find out how widespread is the practise of admitting hold- 
ers of the Ph.D. degree to classes without payment of fees. His report 
follows: 

Only six out of twenty-one schools questioned extend to holders of 
the Ph.D. degree the privilege of attendance without paying fees, and in 
those six cases the privilege seems to be limited to those who wish to do 
post-doctoral research in the advanced field of their previous major in- 
terest. As stated by the Ohio State University, ‘The special privileges are 
not accorded to persons who have changed their interests and are making 
up deficiencies or supplementing work which they should have formerly 


done.” 


President Charles Calvert Ellis, of Juniata College, Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania, retired on September 1. 


Edward T. Downer has resigned his position as Registrar at Cleveland 
College of Western Reserve University, and has been succeeded by Miss 
Matilda J. Jameson. Mr. Downer is now Regional Consumer Officer, in 
charge of consumer education in Ohio and neighboring states, under the 
O.P.A. 


The following note reaches us from ‘‘Bill’”” Hoffman: 

On July 9, 1943, the Philadelphia Inquirer contained a rather inter- 
esting puzzle entitled a Twistagram and copyrighted by J. Langdon Sulli- 
van. Mr, Sullivan has granted me permission to print the Twistagram 
in whole or in part, but this is not necessary in order to bring an in- 
teresting word to the attention of our Association. 

Essentially, the Twistagram is a revamping of the old anagram puzzle 
whereby a word may be made into a new word by the addition of a single 
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Jetter. The word “partial”, with seven letters, is to be increased to an 
eight letter word by the addition of one letter and the new word was de- 
fined as “resident within the buildings of Penn State.’’ Since this is a syndi- 
cated feature it naturally caught the eye of many of our alumni throughout 
the country. Not wishing to wait till the next day to see the answer, and 
after consulting various members of the faculty, I finally called my prede- 
cessor, Professor A. H. Espenshade, and he replied immediately with the 
word “parietal”, for which word Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives as 
a third definition: 

3. U.S.—Resident within, or pertaining to life within, the build- 

ings of a college. 
We don’t know why the puzzle limited the word to but one college, 
but it did arouse our curosity. Here at the College we suspect that the use 
of “parietal” in this sense could be traced back to a single institution 
as can the word “practicum” which was devised by Dr. Pugh, the first 
president of the Pennsylvania State College, in order to distinguish between 
work in a field or shop as opposed to work in a laboratory. 


Cora May Hanson has resigned as Registrar of Westminster College, 
Salt Lake City, and is now an Ensign in the WAVES. 


Mother Antonius Kennelly, Ph.D., was inaugurated on August 24 as 
President of the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


George L. Metz, of Clemson College, South Carolina, is on leave of 
absence from his Registrat’s work and for the duration is serving as 
Educational Adviser to the STAR unit at Clemson. 


Irvin Hoff, Registrar of the University of Washington, is on leave 
for the duration, and is working with the Office of Price Administration. 


John R. Richard, Director of Student Personnel, Wayne University, 
is now on active duty with the Navy. 


Because of his new responsibilities, noted above, E. B. Lemon has found 
it mecessary to resign from the Board of Editors of the JoURNAL of 
which he has been an extremely active and valuable member. John A. 
Anderson of Pasadena Junior College assumes the duties of Professional 
Reading Editor, formerly held by G. W. Rosenlof of the University of 
Nebraska. Mr. Rosenlof continues on the staff as an Associate Editor. 


The American Humane Education Society announces its new annual 
contest for the most outstanding contribution to Humane Education. Open 
to all educators, the Society will award each year a 14-karat gold key (to be 
known as the National Humane Key), inscribed on one side with name 
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and date of the winner, and in addition two hundred dollars ($200.00) 
in War Bonds or cash. 

Entries may include projects on a humane theme, humane plays or 
stories, original methods of teaching Humane Education, theses on Hu- 
mane Education. 

This year’s contest closes April 30, 1944. All those wishing to enter 
the contest are urged to write at once to the National Humane Key Com. 
mittee, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., for entrance blank and 
rules of the contest. 





Reprints of Dr. Tyler's article, Appraisal of Military Training and 
Experience, in the last number of the JOURNAL, are still available, 
and may be obtained without charge by addressing the Editor. 











W.P.B. restrictions on the use of paper for magazine consumption have 
so far not affected the JOURNAL because the total number of pages pub- 
lished in 1943 has been considerably less than in 1942, due largely to 
the omission of the annual convention. If the allotment for 1944 is based 
upon the amount used in 1943, some adjustment will probably be neces- 
sary. This will explain any modifications in format or pagination which 
may be noted in forthcoming issues. Similarly, W.P.B. regulations may 
bring about a change in the weight or quality of the paper to be used in 
this or succeeding numbers. 
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The Question Box 


1. Would it be advisable for all colleges having a Navy V-12 Unit, to 
adopt a unified calendar, and if so, what should be done now? 


A partial survey indicates a wide divergence of opinion on this point. 
Some institutions have gone over entirely to the Navy calendar, with 
terms opening in November, March, and July. In most instances a short in- 
tersession has been inserted to bridge the gap somewhere—for instance, a 
six-weeks session opening September 15. Denison has three semesters, Sep- 
tember-December, January-April, May-August, each semester divided into 
two eight-weeks terms. Other institutions have continued with their regular 
calendar for civilian students, with the V-12 unit operating alongside it 
on its own calendar. This entails some difficulties, particularly in staff as- 
signments, but is felt to be in the interests of a normal college life for 
civilian students. 


2. Are registrars of colleges with V-12 units preparing any special type 
of record for their use, or simply using regular forms? 

The Navy manual says that regular scholastic and personnel records 
are to be kept. Most institutions seem to consider it unnecessary to design 
special ones for V-12, but are simply using their ordinary forms. One in- 
stitution has kept its usual forms, but all blanks for V-12 use—permanent 
records, class lists, absence reports, etc.— are printed on stock of a dis- 
tinctive color. 


3. Are colleges having Army and Navy units getting extra office help, 
either from their own resources or from the Services? 

In general, no. The falling-off in civilian students apparently has re- 
duced demands on office staffs sufficiently to compensate for the additional 
work entailed by the Service units. (And if you needed extra help, where 
would you get it?) 


4. What is the procedure as to giving to undergraduates signed and sealed 
transcripts of credit to present at time of induction? 


Apparently institutions which have refused to issue such transcripts to 
undergraduates in the past have been obliged to relax their rules in the 
case of students going into military service. The Army and Navy want 
transcripts presented immediately upon induction. It seems unfair to de- 
ptive students of the advantages which may accrue to them from pos- 
session of transcripts to be presented instantly upon request. 


5. Differentiate between “proficiency examinations’ and “advanced stand- 
ing examinations’. What percentage of credits is allowed by proficiency 
examinations ? 
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Proficiency examinations are intended to determine the student's level 
of achievement for proper placement in advanced courses, but with no 
thought of credit. Advanced standing examinations are used to validate 
credit earned in unaccredited institutions or otherwise. 


6. Do you have any information on practices concerning expanded physical 
education programs? Is additional credit for this work being given? 
To what extent? If such credit is given, does it displace other require. 
ments or is it in addition to former requirements for graduation? Are 
such expanded programs for men and women or for men only? Are 
they compulsory? 

In expanding physical education programs, institutions seem to have 
followed their original practise as to granting credit. If credit is allowed, 
graduation requirements have been correspondingly raised, so that the net 
result is the same. Most, but by no means all, of the expanded programs 
are for men only. The JOURNAL does not know of any institution which 
has increased its program without making the additional physical educa- 
tion compulsory. 


7. What is the best means of securing the full co-operation of every fac- 
ulty member in following the routine necessary for efficient service 
through the Registrar's office? 

Anybody who can answer that one is entitled to a Ph.D, But many Regis- 
trars have answered it, each in his own way. The answers range all the 
way from intimidation and browbeating to cajoling and bribery. Prob- 
ably the most successful Registrars are those whose co-operation with the 
faculty is so ready and so whole-hearted that it brings spontaneous co- 
operation in return. Faculties being what they are, however, even such 
Registrars probably are obliged to point out to an occasional recalcitrant 
professor that he cannot expect continued courtesy unless he repays it in 
kind. 














Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Louis C. Guenther, Howard College, Birmingham 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald H. Steward, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Morris F. Griffith, Mesa Junior College, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Valerie C. Wickhem, University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Veneta J. Kunter, DePauw University, Greencastle 
Secretary-Treasurer, Stanley M. Norris, Arthur Jordon Conservatory of Music, 
Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Stanlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Howard S. Higdon, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert L. Williams, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Secretary, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, William R. Howell, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Eubank, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College, Nevada 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Secretary, Zazel Sloniger, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs, Margaret Kilby, Louisburg College, Louisburg 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. W. B. Ramsay, Mitchell College, Statesville 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 

OHIO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College, Oberlin 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. E. Fellows, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McLane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Doris Dozier, Mills College, Oakland, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert C. Brownlee, Erskine College, Due West 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Secretary, Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Hugh T. Ramsey, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S$. W. Hutton, Texas Christian University, Forth Worth 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John E, Hayes, Brigham Young University, Provo 
Secretary, Rex F. Daly, Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F, Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, R. G. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
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Members of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars 


Epitor’s Note: Every effort has been made to bring this list up to date. It is 
probable, however, that not all changes have been reported. Please send corrections 
to Mr. S. Woodson Canada, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


The individual in whose name membership is held bears the title 
of Registrar unless otherwise indicated 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo, E. Houston Wills 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Felix C, Robb, Jr. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Helen Sharbutt 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, L. L. Clifton, Dean and Registrar 
Judson College, Marion, Marjorie Meador 

Marion Institute, Marion, Anne Sanders 

Saint Bernard College, Saint Bernard, The Rev. John Capesius, O.S.B., Dean 
Snead Junior College, Boaz 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Louis J. Boudousquie 

State Teachers College, Florence, Vera Grace Mobley 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Allen Clifton Shelton 

State Teachers College, Livingston, G. N. Sisk 

State Teachers College, Troy, Mrs. Lucile B, Sawtell, Associate Registrar 
University of Alabama, University, Mary A. Robertson 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, A. N. Cohen 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, Charles E. Bunnell, Registrar and Comptroller 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, H. D. Richardson 
Phoenix Junior Coilege, Phoenix, Marshall M. Monroe, Assistant Registrar 
University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College (junior college), Magnolia, Matsye Gantt 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, B. J. Fletcher, Dean and 
Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College (junior college), Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Dean 
and Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Harry E. Eldridge 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar and Examiner 

Fort Smith Junior College, Fort Smith, Elmer Cook, Dean 

Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summitt 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T, Proctor 

Hendrix College, Conway, Elizabeth Taylor 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Millard H. Black 
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Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, E. Q. Brothers, Dean 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar and Examiner 


CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Philip S. Fogg 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Andrew 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Associate Registrar 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Mrs. Myrtle M. McKittrick 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Zone 28, Sister Mary Agatha 
La Verne College, La Verne, Mary Ethel Dresher 

Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Dorothy B, Stinson 

Mills College, Mills College, Doris Dozier, Recorder 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Mrs. Marie H. Huff 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, John A. Anderson, Dean of Records 
Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple, Recorder 

Riverside Junior College, Riverside, Ernest L. Rea 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Marguerite V. Johnson 

San Francisco State Teachers College, San Francisco, Florence Vance 
San Jose State College, San Jose, J. H. West 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Ethel O’Keefe 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, George C. Feliz 

Scripps College, Claremont, Joan Rudisill Southgate, Recorder 
Stanford University, Stanford University, John Pearce Mitchell 
University of California, Berkeley, William C. Pomeroy 

University of California, Los Angeles 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Elam J. Anderson, President 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Blanche L. Nielsen 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Theron Clark 
Whittier College, Whittier, C. B. Spaulding 

Williams College, Berkeley 


CANADA 


Arcadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Miss R. M. Thompson 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, E. J. Bengough 

Mount St. Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Francis d’ Assisi, Dean 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce 

Sir George William College, Montreal, Quebec, E. F. Sheffield, Registrar and 
Bursar 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Reverend J. C. Chisholm 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, A. E. Ottewell 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Chas. B, Wood 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, W. J. Spence 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, K. P. R. Neville, Registrar and 
Dean of Arts 


COLORADO 
Adams State Teachers College of Southern Colorado, Alamosa, Dorothy Gelhaus 
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Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Josephine Morrow 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, T. C. Doolittle 

Colorado State College of Agriculture & Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, Stacy J. 
McCracken 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. N. Carson 

Colorado Woman’s College (junior college), Denver, Mrs. M. Elizabeth Thamer 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Mary Vivian, Registrar and Counselor 

Regis College, Denver, The Rev. John J. Gibbons, Dean and Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Fay H. Williams 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Ralph Prator, Director of Admissions 

University of Denver, Denver, Marjorie Cutler 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Lucy E. Spicer 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O. P. 
Connecticut College, New London, Katherine G. Hunter 

Connecticut State College, Storrs, Marjorie W. Smith 

Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, V. Louis Berg 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur Adams 

Yale University, School of Engineering, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Delaware College, Newark, George E. Dutton, Dean and 
Registrar 
Women’s College of the University of Delaware, Newark, Gertrude Sturges 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, College of Arts & Sciences, Edward Wm. Engel, School of 
Social Sciences & Public Affairs, Hazel H. Feegans 

Dumbarton College (junior college), Washington, Sister Mary Justine 

George Washington University, Washington, Fred E. Nessell 

Georgetown University, Washington, Walter J. O'Connor 

Howard University, Washington, F, D. Wilkinson 

Seventh-Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma Park, R. E. Loasby 

Southeastern University, Washington, Lucile Clagett 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Eunice J. Rozema 

Wilson Teachers College, 11th and Harvard Sts., Washington, C. M. Huber 


FLORIDA 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, James A. Bond, Dean 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Ruth Fike 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Milton W. Carothers, Registrar; 
Florrie Mathis, Assistant Registrar 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Olga Bowen 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Anna B. Treat 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Nina M. Harris 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Harry N. Provin 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Mrs, R. B. Green 
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GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, S. G. Stukes 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella DeWinfield 

Clark College, Atlanta, A. A. McPheeters, Dean and Registrar 
Emory University, Atlanta, J. G. Stipe, Director of Admissions 

Fort Valley State College (junior college), Fort Valley, C. V. Troup 
Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, R. A. Thorne 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Lloyd W. Chapin 

Georgia Southwestern College (junior college) Americus, T, E. Smith 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, E. H. Scott 
Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Thomas 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry 

Mercer University, Macon, Major J. D. Blair 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker 

North Georgia College (junior college), Dahlonega, Will D. Young 
Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, Frank Anderson 
Paine College, Augusta, W. L. Graham 

Piedmont College, Demorest, W. B. Smith 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson 

University of Georgia, Athens, T. W. Reed 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Mrs. Mary T. Hershey 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg 

Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, C. C, Lame 

Southern Branch of the University of Idaho (junior college except in pharmacy), 
Pocatello, Dorothy Requa 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Ella L. Olesen 


ILLINOIS 


American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Chas. J. Haake, Educ. Director 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Godfrey Willard Swan- 
beck 

Aurora College, Aurora, Curtis Randolph Singleterry 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinck 

Blackburn College (junior college), Carlinville, Theresa M. Renner 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Asa Carter 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller 

Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Donald H. Steward 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Seaver A. Yarulis 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve Lyngby 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Emma Fleer Muller 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Immaculata 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse 

DePaul University, Chicago, J. C. McHugh, Examiner 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Theophil W. Mueller, Dean and Registrar 
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Englewood Evening Junior College, Chicago, Chester R. Powers, Registrar and 
Director of Personnel 

Eureka College, Eureka, Thomas E. Wiggins 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston, Arlow W. Anderson 

George Williams College, Chicago, Guy L. Schuitema 

Greenville College, Greenville, Alvin B. Quail 

Herzl City Junior College, Chicago, J. M. McCallister 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Earnest G, Hilder, Jr., Dean and Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, W. E. Kelly 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Ralph Yakel 

Knox College, Galesburg, J. A. Campbell 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, Mary Clarke 

Loyola University, Chicago, B, J. Steggert 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mary Baird 

McKendree College, Lebanon, R. B. Hohn 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Emily Whitman 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen 

National College of Education, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Acting Registrar 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Edith Leifheit 

North Park College (junior college), Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Acting Registrar 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Linford A. Marquart 

The Principia, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ 

Rockford College, Rockford, Lorena M. Church 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister Mary Fidelis 

Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago, H. J. Kramer 

St. Procopius, Lisle, The Rev. Thomas J. Havlik, O.S.B. 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman 

Shurtleff College, Alton, J. C. Shelburne 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Marjorie Mae Shank 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, William E. McVey 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar; Valerie C. Wickhem, 
Director of Admissions 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C, Dyrness, Vice-President 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys 

Wright City Junior College, Chicago, Alice J. Griffin 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Leona Nelson 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Morris 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, W. E. Wagoner 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta J. Kunter 

Earlham College, Richmond, Opal Thornburg 

Evansville College, Evansville, Marjorie Webster 
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Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender 

Hanover College, Hanover, Henry W. Burger, Secretary and Registrar 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Mrs. Anna Dale Kek 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Thomas A. Cookson 

Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, Indianapolis, Harriet L. Butler 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Mrs. Cora Wise Helman 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ralph B. Stone, Registrar; R. B. Zumstein, Associate 
Member , 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Mary Gilbert 

St. Frances College, Lafayette, Sister M. John Frances 

St. Joseph’s College (junior college), Collegeville, The Rev. Henry A. Lucks 

St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College, Saint Mary-Of-The-Woods, Sister Celeste 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister Mary Frederick, Dean 

Taylor University, Upland, J. Arthur Howard 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, The Rev. James Connerton, C.S.C, 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff Junior College, Sioux City, Sister Mary De Pazzi 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Christella Dee, B.V.M. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, C. H. Geiger, Dean 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Mrs. Grace M. MacGaw, Acting Registrar 
Drake University, Des Moines, Emma J. Scott 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana B. McCandless 

Iowa State College, Ames, J. R. Sage 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Rapids, Marshal R. Beard 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, George Edward King 
Kletzing College, University Park, Delbert R. Rose 

Loras College, Dubuque, The Rev. F. J. Houlahan 

Luther College, Decorah, O. W. Qualley 

Mount St. Claire Junior College, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary 
Ottumwa Heights Junior College, Ottumwa, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, The Rev. Edward J. Butler 
Simpson College, Indianola, C. W. Emmons 

Trinity College, Sioux City, Brother Gerard J. E. Sullivan 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, F. W. Kracher 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Harry G. Barnes 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, R. M. Deming 

Western Union College, LeMars, Arthur H. Blue 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethel College, North Newton, Luella Smith, Assistant Registrar 

Central College, McPherson, Warren A. McMullen, Dean 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton 

Friends University, Wichita, Iva V. Pickering 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Mary Kimball 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Ray C. Maul 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, L. A. Guthridge 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madelena 
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McPherson College, McPherson, John W. Boitnott, Dean and Registrar 
Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Sister Mildred Knoebber 
Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, Worth A. Fletcher 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Grace McWilliam 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Sister M. Ermenhilda 
St. John’s College, Winfield, W. H. Wente 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Ann Elizabeth Shea 
Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone 

Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Laurence Woodruff 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, I. Gladys Phinney 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore, Mrs. Clara Mikkelson 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Business 
Manager and Registrar 

Centre College, Danville, James H. Hewlett, Dean and Registrar 

Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ann Poindexter 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, A. J. Henderson 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Mary Page Milton 

Mount St. Joseph’s Junior College, Maple Mount, Sister Laurine Sheeran 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh 

Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Sister Julia Frances 

St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Albertina 

Transylvania University, Lexington, V. F. Payne, Registrar and Chairman of the 
Faculty 

Union College, Barbourville, Frank K. Burgess 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Leo M. Chamberlain 

University of Louisville, Louisville, R. E. Hill 

Western State Teachers College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister M. Francelle Otte 


LOUISIANA 


Brescia College, New Orleans, Augusta Gardiner 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Margaret Gray 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Theresa Birch Wilkins 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce 

Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, W. S. Mitchell 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, 
Mrs. W. H. Gates 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Miss Carmel Discon 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Olive Lusk 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister Mary Monica 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Ruth Carter 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Olive Marie Caillouet 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, Secretary of the College 
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Colby College, Waterville, Elmer C. Warren 
University of Maine, Orono, James A. Ganett 


MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Carrie Mae Probst 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis 

Loyola College, Baltimore, The Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman, Dean 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson 

Mount Saint Agnes Junior College, Mount Washington, Sister M. Pius, R.S.M., 
Dean and Registrar 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Bridget Marie 

Saint John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange 

Saint Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth Garner 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil 

University of Maryland, College Park, Alma H. Preinkert 

Washington College, Chestertown, William R. Howell 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Hanahan 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Dora Martin Stryker 

Amherst College, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Gerald Miles 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell 

Boston College, College of Arts and Sciences Intown, 126 Newbury St., Boston, 
J. Harry Lynch 

Boston University, Boston, Kenneth A. Barnard, Registrar; Katherine Hilliker, Re- 
corder, College of Liberal Arts; John Waters, Registrar, College of Business 
Administration; Carla Paaske, Registrar, College of Practical Arts and Letters 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Ann Splitstone, Director of Admissions 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, R. D. Kennedy 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph 

Emerson College, Boston, Mrs. Adele D. Levillain 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward 

Endicott, Prides Crossing, Eleanor Tupper, Dean 

Harvard University, Cambridge, R. H. Phelps, Assistant Dean 

International Y.M.C.A, College, Springfield, Albert Z. Mann, Dean 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Ruth Foote 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Harriet J. Eustis 

Northeastern University, Boston, John B. Pugsley, Director of School Admissions 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Gonyea 

Smith College, Northampton, Joy Secor 

Suffolk University, Boston, Carrola A. Bryant 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, College Recorder 

Wheaton College, Norton, Sarah B, Young 

Wheelock College, 47 Pilgrim Rd., Boston, Laura A. Townsend 

Williams College, Williamstown, Doris Merriam, Recorder 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg 
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MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, W. A, Rush, Dean and Registrar 
Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl 

Alma College, Alma, Robert W. Clack 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Katherine Banta Bowley 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Harry G. Dekker 


Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, David M. Trout, Registrar 


and Dean 
Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Maxine L. Wilbur 
Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Arthur E. Johnson, Jr. 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda MacMorland 
Ferris Institute (junior college), Big Rapids, W. W. Manning 
General Motors Institute, Flint, W. T. MaWhinney 
Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, S. E. Field 
Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, June Linderholm 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence L. Kreiter 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, J. H. Bacon 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 
Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Lidwina, R.S.M. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Maybelle B. Stevens 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Leo G. Duggan 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Albert Linton 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, C. P. Steimle 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur 
Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, L. O. Gant 
Olivet College, Olivet, Robert G. Ramsay 
Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, John H. McKensiem, Dean 
St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, The Rev. Edward Skrocki 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Florence Donohue 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith 
Wayne University, Detroit, George F. Brennan 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Martin Quanbeck 

Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji, Mabel E, Parker 
Carleton College, Northfield, Peter Olesen 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Rosalinda 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Keating 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, The Rev. P. J. McCann 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Martha Brenun 

Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Raymond D. Chadwick, Dean 
Duluth State Teachers College, Duluth, Myrtle S. Anderson 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Miss Esther Kirchhoefer 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Claribelle Olson 

Macalester College, St. Paul, J. P. Hall 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris 

St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov 
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St. Mary’s College, Winona, Brother H. Richard, F.S.C. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, John Bly 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, T. E. Pettingill, Acting Director of Admissions 
Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Secretary and Registrar 
Worthington Junior College, Worthington, Ethel Racke 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Horace D. Murdock 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wessen, Willie H. Smith 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie D. Mauldin 
Millsaps College, Jackson, G. L. Harrell 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens 

Mississippi State College, State College, Ben Hilbun 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley 
University of Mississippi, University, T. A. Bickerstaff 

Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Mrs. Helen Welch Seay 


MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts 

Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, George E. Hoover 

Christian College {junior college), Columbia, J. Robert Sala, Dean 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Kansas City, Wilkfor Labunski, Director 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie Vachon 

Jefferson College, St. Louis, Mrs. Ethel Hough Lewis 

Kemper Military School (junior college), Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Booker T. McGraw 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mrs. Helen Rose Jolly, Recorder 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Louise Callan, Acting Registrar 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, William R. Mitchell 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, L. A. Eubank, Dean of the 
Faculty 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, R. E. Baldwin 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister Mary Lelia 

Park College, Parkville, Elizabeth Treeman 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, The Rev. J. J. Higgins, Dean and Registrar 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Radiance Zollinger 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Elma Poole 

St. Teresa Junior College, Kansas City, Sister M. Gonzaga 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Wilma Simmons 

Stephens College (junior college), Columbia, W. P. Shofstall, Dean of Administra- 
tion 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, E. V. McCullough 

Teachers College of Kansas City, Kansas City, Ruth L. Hopkins 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Donald W. Bailey 

University of Missouri, Columbia, S$. Woodson Canada 

University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard 

Washington University, St. Louis, George W. Lamke 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Borromeo Hynes 

William Jewell College, Liberty, James B. Sullivan 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, D. C. Buck 

William Woods College, Fulton, Joseph B. James, Dean 
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MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena, W. F. Bartholome 

College of Great Falls (junior college), Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores 

Eastern Montana Normal School (junior college), Billings, Harry N. Stuber 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. Milton Brown, Registrar and Business Man- 
ager 

Montana State College, Bozeman, W. H. McCall, Registrar; Martha Hawksworth, 
Assistant Registrar 

Montana State University, Missoula, James B. Speer, Registrar and Business Manager 

Northern Montana College, Havre, S. Kendrick Clark, Registrar and Business 
Manager 


NEBRASKA 


Concordia Teachers College (junior college), Seward, Walter H. Beck 
Creighton University, Omaha, Claire McDermott 

Dana College, Blair, P. V. Hansen, Acting Registrar 
Doane College, Crete, Dwight G. Burrage 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Nora Kelly 

Hastings College, Hastings, Paul W. Evans 

Midland College, Fremont, G. E. Hickman 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Albert E. Kent 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Edith Smithey 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Herman Baehr 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Helen Luschei 
Peru State Teachers College, Peru, E. H. Hayward 

Union College, Lincoln, Ruby Lea 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, G, W. Rosenlof 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, R. O. Conant 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, E. B. Sackett 


NEW JERSEY 


College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Helen Cecilia 

Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Eva M. Reiss 

Hudson College, Jersey City 

Jersey City State Teachers College, Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth C, Alexander 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, E. Alice Hickey, Registrar; Paul L. 
Cambreleng, Director of Personnel, 56 William St., Orange 

New Jersey College for Women (Rutgers University), New Brunswick, Esther W. 
Hawes 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Agnes E. Burnham 

Princeton University, Princeton, Wilbur F. Kerr 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Luther H. Martin 

St. Peters College, Jersey City, Richard I. Nevin, Dean 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, Marie K. Fitzsimmons 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, Nichol S$. Memory, Director of Admis- 
sions and Records 

University of Newark, Newark, Agnes D. Watt 

Upsala College, East Orange, Henry F. Arnold 
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NEW MEXICO 


College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow 
New Mexico Military Institute (junior college), Roswell, Modene D. Bates 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, H. C. Gossard 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City, Ruth Harley 

Alfred University, Alfred, W. A. Titsworth 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, Helen R. Moore 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, Samuel N. Kagen 

Colgate University, Hamilton, Lida F. Kiedaisch, Acting Registrar 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York 63, Sister Miriam Rose 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Thomas Francis 

Columbia University, New York, Edward J. Grant; Barnard College (women’s col- 
lege), Margaret Giddings; Teachers College, Frank H. Hagemeyer 

Cooper Union, New York, Miss M. S. Wolf 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford, Director of Admissions 

Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, Arthur H. Larson 

Elmira College, Elmira, Eleanor L. Stevens 

Fordham University, Fordham Division, New York, School of Business, E. Vincent 
O'Brien, East Fordham Road, Fordham Station; Graduate School, John J. 
Propst; School of Education, Thomas F, Maher 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, F. Aurill Bishop 

Hobart College, Geneva, D. R. Durfee, Admissions Officer 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Harriet E. Claussen 

Houghton College, Houghton, Anne Madwid 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn; Miss 
Dorothy Ball, Associate Member 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence M. Howland 

Institute of Musical Art, Juilliard School of Music, New York, Emily Chervinik 

Keuka College, Keuka, Helen M. Space 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, George H. Dwenger 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, T. W. Metcalfe, Dean 

Manhattan College, New York, Alfred D. Donovan 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 133rd Street and Convent Ave., M. B. 
Teeney 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, M. Regina 

National Bible Institute, 340 W. 55th, New York, Louis Rasera 

Nazareth College, Rochester, Sister Rose Angela 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F, Crossman 

Packer Collegiate Institute (junior college), Brooklyn, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, Ernest John Streubel 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag 

Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Mary L. Burke 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Doris L. Crockett 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, The Rev. Aurelius Loop 
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St, Francis College, Brooklyn, Etheldreda A. Sullivan 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Margaret Kilboy 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen E. Whalen 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna L. Hobbs 

State Teachers College, Brockport, Blaine M. DeLancey 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, Mrs. Isabel Houch Kideney 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, Keith James Kennedy 

Union College, Schenectady, Charles F. F. Garis, Dean in charge of Records 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E, Deters 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader; College for Women, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Constance H. Wood 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, C. Mildred Thompson, Dean 

Wagner Memorial Luther College, Staten Island, Herbert R. Childs 

Wells College, Aurora, Mary Hale Crouch 

William Smith College, Geneva 

Yeshiva College, New York, Jacob Hartstein 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville College, Asheville, John Miller 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player 

Davidson College, Davidson, F. W. Hengeveld 

Duke University, Durham, H. J. Herring, Dean of Men 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, S$. H. Adams 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, E. L. Setzler 

Louisburg College (junior college), Louisburg, Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby 

Mars Hill College (junior college), Mars Hill, John W. Ruff 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, Mrs. Frances M. Eagleson 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, W. L. 
Mayer, Director of Registration 

Queens College, Charlotte, Helen T. West 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Annette McNeely 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Ben Husbands 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, G. S. Patterson 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, Addie Beam 

Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mary Taylor 
Moore 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, Alfred H. Parrott, Registrar and Secre- 
tary of the Faculties 

State Teachers College, Minot, T. S. Jenkins, Registrar and Director of Extension 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, R. O. Wilson 


OHIO 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Susan G. Fralick 

Ashland College, Ashland, Miss Martha E. Holmes, Recorder 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, John W. Bunn 
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Capital University, Columbus, R. B. Wildermuth 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, T. M. Focke, Dean 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, 423 W. Eighth, Cincinnati, Alice Reckers, Assistant 
Registrar 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Mildred Eakes, Educational Director 

Cleveland College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Matilda J. Jameson 

College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Maria Caritas 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch 

Fenn College, Cleveland, W. R. Goetsch 

Flora Stone Mather College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Elinor R. 
Wells 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, I. F. Williams 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Eugene R. Mittinger 

Kent State University, Kent, Emmet C. Stopher 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Stuart R. McGowan 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap 

Marietta College, Marietta, Lillian Spindler 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Christina 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Verna Lower 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, Mrs. Mae McAdow Fiddler, Acting Registrar 

Ohio State University, Columbia, Edith D. Cockins, Registrar; B. L. Stradley, Dean 

Ohio University, Athens, Frank B. Dilley 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina 

St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Columbus, Sister M. Anacletus 

Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Catherine Burke 

Teachers College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, The Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Dean 

University of Akron, Akron, R. H. Schmidt 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Helen H. Burgoyne 

University of Dayton, Dayton, The Rev. George J. Renneker, S.M., Vice-President 
and Registrar 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Hazel Geiner Petcoff 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Mary Grace 

Western College, Oxford, Alice L. Butler 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Dr. W. G. Leutner, President 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, R. O. Dickerson 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Grace N. Hannaford 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan 


OKLAHOMA 


Catholic College of Oklahoma for Young Women, Guthrie, Sister M. Basil Spres- 
ser, O.S.B. 

Central State Teachers College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust 
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Langston University, Langston, Wm. H. Hale 

Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, G. C. Jackson 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, H. H. Flinn, Asst. Reg. 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Lewis E, Solomon 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Broun H. Mayall 

Phillips University, Enid, R. Walker Adkisson 

Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford, Richard Vorheis 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, George E. Wadsack 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, John E. Fellows 


OREGON 


Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ellis A. Stebbins 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, E. B. Lemon, Dean of Administration 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, William Lee Bricker 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Earl M. Pallett 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, Wilson I. Miller 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Paul H. Younger, Dir. of Admissions 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Roberta Paulhamus 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Marion C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Henry W. Holter 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, E. K. Collins 

College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, R.S.M. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Helen G. Johnson 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, J. Murphy 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Clyde B. Stover 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, A. G. Breidenstein, Dean 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Anastasi Maria 

Juniata College, Huntingdon 

Lafayette College, Easton, William M. Smith 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, The Rev. Brother G. Joseph 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, S$. O. Grimm 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, George B. Curtis 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Theodosia 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber 

Messiah Bible College (junior college), Grantham, A. W. Climenhaga, Dean and 
Registrar 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Dale H. Gramley, Asst. to Pres. 

Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Cooley 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, M. Helen Marks, Acting Registrar 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Franklin G. Williams 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, William S. Hoffman 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Floyd L. Kefford 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen 
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St. Francis College, Loretto, The Rev. Severinus J. Carroll, T.O.R. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Blake Tewksbury 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister M. Eucharia O’ Hagan 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Helen Ulrich, Secretary of Admissions 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, H. Sherman Oberly, Director of Admis- 
sions 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, The Rev. Franklin I. Sheeder 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Marie Corrado 

Villanova College, Villanova, Paetrus F. Banmiller 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, M. D. Brewer, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, M. Isabel Ramsey, Acting Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret Vanderzee 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
University of the Philippines, Manila, Melquiades J. Gamboa 


PUERTO RICO 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Samuel T. Arnold, Dean 
Pembroke College, Providence, Esther H. Smith, Recorder 
Providence College, Providence, Dr. Daniel M. Galliher 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Lucy C. Tucker 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Peguese 

The Citadel, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, G. E. Metz 
Coker College, Hartsville, Donald C. Agnew 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, The Rev. J. A. M. Kimber 
Converse College, Spartanburg, Alice A. Peck 

Furman University, Greenville, C. R. Riddle 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson 

Newberry College, Newberry, Christopher A. Kaufmann 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, John A. Chase, Jr., Dean of Admissions 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox 
Eastern State Normal School, Madison, Alice M. Montgomery, Registrar and Di- 


rector of Teacher Placement 
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Huron College, Huron, Anna L, Smeland 

South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City, H. Merle Parsons, Registrar and Sec- 
retary 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, David B. Doner 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield, Registrar and Uni- 
versity Examiner 


TENNESSEE 


Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Karl E. Keefer, Acting Registrar 

Fisk University, Nashville, Mary David Shane 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, J. R. Robinson 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey 

Madison College, Madison, Florence Hartsock 

Maryville College, Maryville, Frank D. McClelland 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Emma L. White 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, J. M. Batten 

Southern Junior College, Collegedale, Theodora Wirak 

Southwestern, Memphis, Annie Beth Gary 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, Frank Field 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, Nashville, F. J. D. 
McKinney 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, A. W. Smith 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, John R. Monroe, Director of Admissions 

Union University, Jackson, Mrs. Hazel E. Mansfield 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Betty Blocker 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Richmond F. Thomason 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Robert N. Cunningham 


TEXAS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, E. J. Howell 

Baylor University, Waco, R. D. Perry 

College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, J. H. Haney 

Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Grady St. Clair, Dean and Registrar 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Alta M. Craig 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell 

Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, Earl H. Beiland, Dean 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. J. A. Beard 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Clement 

John Tarleton Agricultural College (junior college), Stephenville, Charles S. 
Wilkins, Registrar and Dean of Students 

Lee Junior College, Goose Creek, Mrs. Ruby Gray Goodwin 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Ailese Parten 

McMurray College, Abilene, Iris Graham 

North Texas Agricultural College (junior college), Arlington, Joseph B. Preston 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Alex Dickie 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister M. Pia 

Prairie View State College, Prairie View, T. R. Solomon 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, The Rev. Thomas P. Jones, Dean of Studies and 
Registrar 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Thomas J. Treadaway 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Marshal Rix 
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San Angelo College, San Angelo, E. L. Nunnally 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, R. L. Brewer 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, A. A. Grusendorf 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Edna E, Phillips 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George W. McCulley 

Texas Lutheran College (junior college), Seguin, A. G. Gustafson 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Frances W. Emerson 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Paul Crouch 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Clifford H, Perea 

University of Houston, Houston, Mrs. Pearl McMullin 

University of Texas, Austin, E. J. Mathews, Registrar and Dean of Admissions 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, John W. Cobb, Dean and Registrar 

Weatherford College (junior college), Weatherford, Charlcie Bond 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, D. A. Shirley, Registrar and Associate 
Dean 

Wiley College, Marshall, Mrs. Hettie L. Bradford 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo, John E. Hayes 

Carbon College, Price, Meta Kamper 

College of St. Mary-Of-The-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances Inez 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, Mathew M. Bentley 

Snow College (junior college), Ephraim, J. Orrin Anderson 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, R. B. Thompson 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, William H. Bell 

Weber College (junior college), Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall 


VERMONT 


Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Mrs. Mary DeMarsh 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Jordan R. Scobie 

Norwich University, Northfield, Alleen F. Hedges 

University of Vermont, Burlington, F, W. Kehoe 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, E. R. Shober 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Fanona Knox, Registrar and Secretary to the 
Faculty 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Rosetta Himler 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen Frank 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Mary Louise Bell, Acting Registrar 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Annie Whiteside 

Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter 

Shenandoah College (junior college), Dayton, Miss Barrier M. Walsworth 

State Teachers College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Mrs. Bernice D. Lill 

University of Richmond, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, Registrar and Secretary to 
the Dean 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia Emma Moran 
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Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Business Execu- 
tive Officer 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Earl S. Mattingly 

William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Harold Barto 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Christian Miller 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, G. W. Wallace 

Pacific Lutheran College (junior college), Parkland, Philip E, Hauge 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, L. R. Schoenhals 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Frank T. Barnard 

University of Washington, Seattle, Irvin Hoff 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Arthur C, Hicks, Acting 
Registrar 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College, Bethany, Frances Quinlin 

Bluefield State Teachers College, Bluefield, H. L. Dickason, President 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens, S. L. McGraw 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Virgie Harris 

Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, Ethel Ice 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, Olive Riggleman 

Salem College, Salem, Elsie B. Bond 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Robert J. Blanton 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, F. M. Tuttle 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, Lloyd L. Friend 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, Oscar D. Lambert, Dean and 
Registrar 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Johannella 

Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Karen L, Carlson 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Mrs. Mary L. Melzer 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Dainkoehler 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, $.S.N.D. 

Ripon College, Ripon, W. H. Barber 

St. Clare College, 3195 S. Superior St., Milwaukee, Sister Mary Redempta, O.S.F. 
St. Lawrence College (junior college), Mount Calvary, Alexis Gore, Rector 
St. Norbert College, West DePere, The Rev. F. F. Dupont 

State Teachers College, La Crosse, Lora Greene 

State Teachers College, Platteville, R. L. Slocum 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Sister M. Dolorita 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie 
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A.A.C.R. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Honorary Members 
Dean A. W. Tarbell 


Chatham 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer 
Gibson City, Illinois 


Dr. Charles E. Friley, President 
Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 


Miss Caroline B. Greene 
Mt. Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


E. B. Pierce, Alumni Secretary 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dr. C. S. Marsh, Assoc. Director 
American Council on Education 
744 Jackson Place 

Washington, D.C. 


A. H. Espenshade 
315 East Beaver St. 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Ezra L. Gillis 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Miss Elida Yakeley 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Mrs, Lelia G. Hartman 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


College when Active Member 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 

Mount Holyoke College 


University of Minnesota 


Northwestern University 


Pennsylvania State College 


University of Kentucky 


Michigan State College 


University of Cincinnati 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as to qualifi- 
cations of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age, 48, A.M. and Ph.D. in education, Now em- 
ployed as director of personnel service and registrar, but interested in new position. Quali- 
fied in various functions: dean, personnel service, registrar, examiner, admissions officer. 
Has had experience of many years, including work as dean, director of personnel service, 
registrar, teacher of psychology and education in large private and public colleges. Also 
some experience in government service and business. Reply T, care Editor. (1) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man with 15 years’ experience as registrar of mid-western uni- 
versity wishes new position with larger responsibilities and opportunities, either as registrar 
in larger institution or as dean. Widely known through frequent publications. Age 48; M.A. 
degree. Address C, care Editor. (1) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman, 28, Interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar. 
A.B. degree, 1935. Graduate work, Columbia veel Six years as Recorder and Associate 
in Guidance and Personnel in liberal arts college. Reply FQ, Care Editor. (1) 





E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers - Stationers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Specializing in the 
FINEST STEEL ENGRAVED 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIPLOMAS 


Specimens and special designs on request 


Seventy years of continuous service 














rue Facts aABout Wood | 
AS AN ALTERNATE FOR STEEL 


Here are the facts about Remington Rand’s new wood 
alternate record keeping equipment—facts which may 
help you to better understand that ” efficiency as usual” 
need not be sacrificed while steel goes to war. 


THE FACTS 


Correctty Usep, the word alternate means equivalent when 
applied to Remington Rand’s Administrator line of 
visible records and Guardsman line of wood filing cab- 
inets. These quality products are not substitutes—are 
built for permanent rather than duration use. 

Wuerever PracticaB_e, Remington Rand’s wood equip- 
ment has been designed to match existing installations 
of steel units. Thus, your present equipment can be 
added-to without effacing uniform appearance or 

performance. 


NOW, WITHOUT PRIORITY RATING 


You may install 
Remington Rand equipment for 
KARDEX STUDENT HISTORY RECORD 
KARDEX HEALTH & PHYSICAL RECORD 


and you may install a complete line of 
GUARDSMAN FILING CABINETS 
GUARDSMAN TABULATING CARD FILES 
STEEL-SAVER TRANSFER CASES 
together with 
DISTINCTIVE WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED 


KarpeEx ADMINISTRATOR 
cabinets, and Kolect-A- 
Matic Administrator wood 
items are available in a 
wide variety of sizes—can 
be adapted to conform 
to any requirement. As 
always, you can custom 
build for your exact 
needs with standard equip- 
ment. There are no 





changes in control features Z 
nothing is changed but the sted 


= 


GuarpsmMaN Woop Fine Cagiyp 
are available in two, three, four ang 
five drawer heights, with substitup 
drawers to accommodate 6x4 ¢ 
5x3 cards. A special 18-tray Tab 
ulating Card Cabinet, and a gp 
drawer unit to house 8x5 cards, agg 
being furnished—all as stock items 


ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER: 


We have prepared two colori 
new Catalogs, complete with pric 
illustrating and describing the 
Remington Rand line of wood reg 
ord equipment. One covers Vertieg 
filing equipment—the other, Visp 
ble. You may have either or both 
of these free buyer’s manuals merely: 
for the asking. Write today to Rem 
ington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y.,—or 
drop in at your local Remingtog: 
Rand branch office. You'll receive! 
your copies promptly. No obligae 
tion, of course. 4 
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WOOD EQUIPMENT BUILT FOR Fenmanent $ 


Sage 
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War-important Kardex, now in use by 


The Guardsman File recentlyp se 


Designed to facilitate every factor in 
Punched-Card Accounting routine, this 
tabulating card cabinet will hold more than 
70,000 cards complete with guides! Every 
“drawer” is a tabulating-wise individual tray. 


ling run of 300,000 effortless dr 
by actual laboratory test! It’s 
wood and plastic slide suspension 


on moving parts with steel. 


80% of all Navy ‘““E” winners as a produc- 
tion control record, is available in wood 
without priority. Control features are un- 
altered —nothing’s changed but the steel. 
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